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To the Reader: 


We feel that some explanation Is needed 
for the particular manner In which this book 
la Illustrated. Proofs of the letterpress 
were sent to a distinguished Artist with the 
suggestion that he should make some bright, 
snappy, drawings. When the proofs were re- 
turned we found, to our horror (not unmlxed 
with amusement), that the Artist had Inter- 
preted the suggestion In an exaggerated man- 
ner. The sketches, delightful In their 
spontanlety and happy In their obvious fam- 
iliarity with horses and horse-owners, pos- 
essed merits of quite a different character 
from those we had originally In mind. 

What was to be done? Time was short. 
While a difficult situation was being debated, 
the Author came upon the scene and was so de- 
lighted with the sketches that he Insisted on 
the Inclusion of them all In the book. 

"Some Keys for Horseowners" is our sub- 
title, and If one of them has unlocked the 
door of laughter both Author and Publishers 
feel’ unwilling to deny the reader a smile, 
especially as he may find In a jest some of 
that horse-sense which the Author has under- 
lined, In another way, in his letters to his 
son. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Several excellent books upon riding, on horses, and training have 
been published of late, but I am submitting these few letters for public 
perusal, in the hope that they will really be helpful to that large 
number — and I am very glad to note a growing number — of riders — 
not alone soldiers and not alone young — who require the sort of advice 
which they can never obtain from grooms. 

It has often ftruck me that our equitation could advantageously 
assume a much more international charadler than it has done in the 
paft. There is so much to learn from all countries that it cannot but 
be beneficial to ftudy their methods, and to put into pradice ourselves 
whatever seems suited to our climate, our cudoms, and our needs. 

I have been privileged to travel a good deal, and I have always 
noted any point in horsemanship which has Struck me as being of use 
to us in our schooling, and in these letters many of those ideas find a 
place. I hope they may prove of interest and advantage to all horse 
owners. 

There is one thing which Stands out moSt salicntly, and which I 
cannot too Strongly emphasise. 

The moSt successful trainers use neither whip nor spur. The fad 
that there arc Still many schools both on the Continent and in this 
country who use both, and arc also successful, makes this emphasis 
all the more important, because, although excellent results arc appar- 
endy attained by methods which arc harsh or unsympathetic, there is. 



author's preface 

I think, no doubt at all that far greater heights can be reached in less 
time by a schooling which has no other recourses than patience, sym- 
pathy, and determination. 

M. F. McTAGGART, 

Lieut. -Colonel. 


Circumftanccs demand a poftscript : 

With much diffidence I submitted this book to my publishers with the sug- 
geffion that a capable artift might supply a few suitable drawings. I certainly 
never expeded to see the fead of humour that has been provided. 

Books on riding can hardly help being serious. My publishers, or the artift — 
1 don’t quite know which, because they kept me completely in the dark — have 
mod successfully given charader to my book. Even now I do not know the 
artift’s name, and have been forbidden to try and discover it ! 

The artid has handled his task with so light a pen and so breezy a wit that 
it breathes into my drab advice a spice and a vigour I never contemplated. If 
my readers enjoy the fun as I have done, this horse-book will not be dull. 


M. F. McT. 
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ON BUYING HORSES— I 


M y dear JOHN, 

I am glad to hear you have settled down so nicely, and 
that you have been allotted a couple of fairly decent 
chargers. I don’t suppose they are the pick of the regiment by any 
means, but with good ftable management and good riding it is 
wonderful what can be done with the moft unpromising material. 

I remember in my day there was a scarecrow of a horse that was 
always passed on to the laft joined second lieutenant. It was laughed 
at as the mo^ misshapen brute that ever passed the eagle eye of the 
Diredor of Remounts. 


It was sickle-hocked, herring-gutted, ewe-necked, flat-sided, long- 
legged, split up, narrow-cheded, and calf-kneed. It was excitable, 
dar-gazing, hot-headed, clumsy, pig-headed, iron-mouthed, and 
utterly impossible to ride. It was as thin as a rail, and had a tail 
like a piece of wet rope. The squadron leader loathed it, the Colonel 
hated the sight of it, the General jeered at it, the Inspedor of Cavalry 
wrote bad reports about it, but the Inspedor of Remounts flady 
refused to cad it. After many vicissitudes and numerous owners, it 
got at lad into the hands of a capable horsemader. The horse grew 
fat; his bad points disappeared, his good ones displayed themselves, 
and he lived, not only to win the Regimental Point-to-Point, but 
to be the mod sought after charger in the regiment. 
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So the moral of this flory is : If your charger is thin, don’t “ fault ” 
him but fatten him. 

Now you tell me that you want an extra hunter, but that you 
cannot afford more than the promise of ^^50, and you ask my advice 
as to what you should do, and how you should set about it. 

Well, I know exadly the sort of horse you have in your mind. He 
is to be one of great quality and subfiance, up to 14 flone, that can 
jump anything and go anywhere, win all the local races, and be sold 
afterwards for at Icafl You then pay the ^50 you promised for 
him, place a small donation in the poor box, and bank the refl. 

Quite so. I know the idea. I know it well — in theory. But when 
I think of fads I can hardly bear to dwell on them. 

However, I don’t say such opportunities never occur. They do. 
But before we can take advantage of them we want three things: 
courage to ad, knowledge to decide, and cash to plank. You may 
possess the fird of these three essentials, but as you certainly have not 
got the second or third, you arc not likely to be very successful. But, 
of course, there is nothing like hoping. 

I knew of a man who never went out hunting without a ^^lo note 
in his pocket, and whenever anyone took a heavy fall he would gallop 
up to him, wave the tenner in his face, and say to the unfortunate 
vidim, who was probably half-dazed : “ Here you arc. I’ll take the 
bcadly horse off you. It is mondrous that so valuable a life should be 
risked on a dangerous brute like that.” 

Of course, he got a lot of disappointments, and he obtained a wide 
experience of the possibilities of the English language. But he hardly 
ever had a dull day, and sometimes did have a profitable one. 

Mod of us, however, can only buy cheap horses cheap, or good 
part-worns cheap. So beware when you find a fellow who comes along 
and tries to sell you something really “ classy ” very cheap. Have a 
good look for the nigger in the wood pile. Caveat emptor, which 
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means, “ Don’t be a mug if you can help it.” 

I remember when I was a squadron leader many years ago, a 
subaltern had jufl joined the regiment, and was pofted to my squadron. 
After he had been with me for a few days I asked him very delicately 
if he was buying any hunters. I simply gasped when he told me that 
he had already bought one from the local dealer, and that he would be 
very pleased to show it to me. 

Out it came, a weedy, fiery litde hurdle-racer, which had won a 
few handicaps, but had been flung out of its training ftable because 
it wasn’t likely to win any more. 

“ Very nice,” I said; “ but what have you bought it for?” 

“ To hunt, of course,” he replied. 

“When?” said I. 

” To-morrow,” said he. And he did. 

He took three tosses in the firfl half-hour, was brought back in an 
ambulance, and the horse, for which he had given no less than 
^120, was sold by an anxious parent at the carliefl audlion sale for 
£■^1 los. 6 d. 

Now, what was his miflake? The horse was perfedly sound, full 
of quality, quite good looking, and as showy as any horse you would 
wish to see. But it was a ” dud,” because it was a square peg which 
wouldn’t fit into any hole. Its career as a race-horse was finished, as 
it was handicapped out of its class. As it had won races it was 
ineligible for any point-to-point. 

For hunting it was utterly unschooled, intemperate, excitable, and 
dangerous. But even when it had been schooled, which would have 
taken many months’ serious, quiet, and continuous work, it would 
flill have been worth nothing, because it was much too lacking in 
subftance and in bone. For a polo pony it was temperamentally un- 
suited, and it would have taken years of schooling to have made it 
fit to ride. 



j 
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BUYING “worth THE MONEY” 

So that my young subaltern, juft because he was in such a beafUy 
hurry, and asked nobody’s advice, loft about over his firfl deal, 
and had a sore head into the bargain. 

Therefore, my advice to you is. Don’t think you have been offered 
something so good that you simply muft keep it to yourself. Don’t 
imagine others try to put you off buying it for wrong motives, but 
go ftraight to someone in the regiment in whose opinion you have 
faith and ask him to help you. Don’t forget that your brother officers 
are not only pleased to help you if they can, but that they arc flattered 
at being asked. In this way you will certainly be saved from all 
egregious errors, and you won’t be a laughing flock, whatever happens. 

Now, if you arc looking for a horse that you want to take away 
to hunt during your leave, you will find this quite a different proposi- 
tion to picking up a young one cheap, and making it into a hunter 
at your leisure. 

In this case you have litdc option. You will probably have to buy 
a horse that won’t pass the vet. 

To buy a good horse that has been “ tubed ” is one way. Under 
this category you can pick up really valuable big, flrong horses, which 
arc sound in every other particular, and which have been originally 
purchased for £200 or ,(300. As long as you don’t diflress them when 
galloping, and are very careful when jumping water, you can have 
many capital days’ sport. They look well, carry you well, and if the 
noise doesn’t deafen you, you can always hope to sell him when your 
leave is over for nearly as much as you gave for him. 

Another way is to get a horse with a catara£l, whose eyesight is 
deficient (officially). This is a capital way, because horses arc never 
required to read the telephone book, and a little dcfe(ffivc vision doesn’t 
matter a bit (especially if he doesn’t shy). The horse that was second 
in the Grand National of 1927 was completely blind in one eye, so 
we can easily afford to take risks of a little lack of clearness of vision 
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BUYING WITH A BLEMISH 

in a hunter. So if the horse you bought had this defed (and was 
cheap on that account) and jumped his fences well, you can be reason- 
ably certain he will continue to sec well enough as long as you want 
him for. 

Another kind of unsound horse is one which has been “ nerved ” 
for navicular. A horse under this disability isn’t nearly so dangerous a 
ride as many people believe. It only means that his foot is numbed. 
It doesn’t imply that he wouldn’t know if he put his foot into a 
cart rut, or would wish to do it again if he did. Many horses which 
have been so treated have done many a good day’s hunting, and they 
arc well worth considering when price is of importance. 

Then again there arc pcrfcdly effedivc horses who have other 
definite unsoundness, such as ringbones, spavins, sprained ligaments, 
side-bones, bowed sinews, curby hocks, etc. This class should not be 
bought without asking the opinion of a veterinary surgeon, but these 
are seldom fit for a hard day’s work. They should be given short 
days, and jumped as little as possible. But these arc old gentlemen’s 
horses, not young men’s. Whoever heard of a youngftcr who was 
worth his salt who would go quietly when hounds were running 
or who would go home at 2 p.m. in the middle of a hunt? Anyway, 
not you, my boy. I know you too well to recommend you the pur- 
chase of an a<5hial ‘‘ crock.” 

Then we come to blemished horses. Those with big knees, cut 
knees, windgalls, bog-spavins, thoroughpins, warts, ftringhalt, enlarged 
fetlocks, capped hocks, or elbows, etc. 

They can all be bought cheaper, and arc often well worth con- 
sidering on their respedive merits. 

A horse with both knees enlarged is one which has probably been 
jumped too much for the show-ring over ftiff timber. 

It is unsightly, but the horse is very likely a good jumper and a 
bold horse. 
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If a horse has the front of one knee scarred from a fall, it may not 
have been his fault, but it is very suspicious. If both are marked, then 
I recommend you to avoid him, as it will happen again sooner or 
later. 

Windgalls, bog-spavins, and thoroughpins are no unsoundness, 
and if you can rell the horse, bandage, and rub them well, they may 
quite disappear for the time being, but they are sure to crop up again 
with work, as they arc conftitutional ailments. They are, however, 
only ugly, and don’t affed the adion in any way. 

Stringhalt is a nervous complaint, about which little is really 
known. Sometimes it goes away, sometimes it doesn’t. It often occurs 
only at the slow paces, and a cheap horse can be picked up in that 
way sometimes. 

A horse with warts can occasionally be bought cheap. With 
careful treatment they can be got rid of in time, so that is another 
line the penurious purchaser can take with effed. 

Then there is another kind of horse which can be got hold of at 
a price worth the money. It comes under the very wrong designation 
of “ vice.” 

Horses that run away, that rear, jib, buck, etc. These often 
have a bad local reputation, and arc sold cheap on that account. 

When you get a little more experience, then by all means pick 
up any horse you hear of with a “ vicious ” disposition, because with 
good riding, quiet handling, and careful dablc management the 
“ vice ” will disappear (except in circumftances so exceptional that I 
have never met them), and then you will have a valuable horse cheap. 

But at present you haven’t the experience, and you can’t ride well 
enough, so you would probably only make bad worse, or get a heavy 
toss, be in hospital for weeks, and cod your poor father hundreds of 
pounds in dodor’s bills. 

Then we have the “age” heading. You can buy a horse cheap 





BUYING ON COLOUR 

when he is too young or too old. Time cures the firft and kills the 
second, and patience is wanted in either case. 

The young horse that trips and shies, and pulls and frets, and 
bucks, refuses, and shows temper, throws out splints and goes un- 
accountably lame, who is sloppy and brushes, or forges, yaws at you, 
and has no mouth, looks half-ftarved, and so on, requires as much 
and more patience than I believe you possess. 

The old horse, who is sluggish and dull, who won’t gallop faftcr 
than you can kick your hat, or rise an inch higher than he need over 
his fences, whose legs are gummy with suspicious tendons and knobby 
joints, who has only one idea, and that is to return to his Stable as 
soon as possible, also requires patience. In fad, it requires more than 
patience; it demands a resignation unsuited to youth, and from your 
point of view I don’t recommend the old horse, even though he may 
be as safe as a house. He would bore you Stiff, as he is fit to be ridden 
only by someone four times his own age. 

Again, a horse can sometimes be picked up cheap because he is 
a bad colour. Washy cheStnuts with four white legs, circus-looking 
skewbalds, ugly wall eyes. These are the kind of things that don’t 
affed a horse much, and if you can get him at your price you may 
well have got excellent value. It is often said : “ A good horse is never 
a bad colour.” What this means I have never been able to ascertain. 
If it means that it doesn’t matter what colour a good horse is, it is 
simply silly. If it means that a bad-coloured horse can never be a good 
one, then it isn’t true. But if it means that, as I think it does (but it 
doesn’t say so), that colour is very important in sclcding horses, then 
I agree. A good conditutioned horse is one whose colour is rich and 
whose points are dark. A horse that we don’t like is one whose colour 
fades as it reaches the knees and fetlocks, and whose skin contains no 
depth of pigment. 
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BUYING DEARLY 


Sometimes a dealer, tired of trying to pass on an ugly horse, will 
let you have him really cheap. Horses that ‘‘ speedy cut ” arc really 
dangerous, and when offered a suspiciously cheap, horse it is as well to 
make inquiries on this point. 

So far I have only discussed good horses which have become cheap. 
But what about the cheap horse himself? In this category there arc 
many. Horses that are cheap bred always will be cheap and can only 
grow cheaper. 

Here we have the undersized class, with narrow cheSs, short of 
bone, no shoulders, calf knees, cow hocks, long backs, weak pafterns, 
dishing and brushing adion, bad paces, and ghaffly movers. Generally 
speaking, the cheap horse is an undersized one widiout scope, which 
will never see you through a day’s hunting, although he may be quite 
effedive as a mount out cubbing, provided hounds don’t run. But they 
aren’t worth their corn, and seldom give satisfadion, except to 
beginners, who don’t know a hack from a hackney, or a mule from 
a jennet. 

I have, however, little doubt you will have plenty of people 
anxious to sell you a hunter diredly they know you are a buyer, and 
I shall be intereded to hear of the offers you get. 

But don’t be in a darned hurry. If they tell you that you mud 
decide at once, otherwise the opportunity is lod, tell them that you 
don’t want to dand in their way, but sell it to the other man quick, 
and sec what they say then. 

Anyway, take time enough to write to me, and perhaps I may be 
able to help you from doing anything outrageously silly. 

Your affed. father, 

M. 










MORE ON BUYING HORSES— II 


M y dear JOHN, 

I am glad you liked my letter, and also that you are 
not a born ass, but wise enough to profit by other people’s 
experience before launching out on your own. 

What we older people are here for is to give you younger ones, 
not advice, but knowledge. If you ask the advice of an old man he 
will always say, “ Don’t,” because his experiences have nearly always 
been unhappy; but the world wouldn’t have got very far if his advice 
had been followed. So, my boy, take the information I have to give 
you, but remember the decision muft always reft upon yourself. To 
take risks is the privilege of youth. To avoid them the endeavour 
of age. 

Anyway, you certainly won’t buy a horse fit to ride for ^(50 
unless you do take risks. I can only help you to see that they arc 
good risks and not bad certainties. 

You suggeft that you should go to Tattersall’s and see what you 
can do there, and you send me the catalogue marked with your 
selections. Don’t forget you are not likely to pick up what you want 
at the firft sale you attend. You are looking out for something good 
and cheap, quickly, but if you arc not ready to come away empty for 
several sales running, that is not the spirit in which to tackle auCtion 
buying on the cheap. But ftill, you never know your luck, and if you 
don’t try you can’t take advantage of whatever good chances there 
are. So let’s look at these selections of yours. 

No. 10. “ A ftud farm ...” selling annually. Well, you won’t 
pick up a cheap one there. They will all have reserves on, which will 
be well above your figure, and you can wash that one out — quick. 




^ • 
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BUYING AT “taTTs” 

No. 25. “ The property of a gentleman, going abroad. . . .” Oh 
yes. Very non-committal and elusive. He doesn’t want anyone to 
know too much, does he? What else does he say? 

“ Bay gelding, 15-2, aged, good hunter, has carried a lady.” 

This looks like the cheap article all right, but it is probably dear 
at ;^I0. 

He certainly warrants it as a “ good hunter,” which means that 
it is sound in wind and eyes, has hunted, and is capable of being 
hunted. But he carefully avoids saying where it has been hunted, and 
presumably for excellent reasons. Of course, if it is a well-looking 
horse that takes your eye (I’ll bet it isn’t), then you can have it out 
and take a good look at it. 

You will probably find he won’t see eighteen again, and his legs, 
though, perhaps, clean and cool, will show signs of having been got 
up for sale. He will be as fat as butter, because those poor old legs, if 
they did any work, would come up like bolfters. There will be no 
groom to ask, and, beyond what you can see and find out by having 
him trotted out, you will get to learn nothing. 

This sort of thing isn’t a purchase, it’s a marriage. When you 
have got him home you will find him a dud, and that there is no 
other fool big enough in the whole world to buy him off you. 
Eventually, after having spent pounds and pounds on keep and inci- 
dental expenses, you will be pleased to give a local tradesman ^10 to 
take him away. 

Then we come to No. 43. A bay gelding, eight years, splendid 
performer over any country. Well known with the Pytehley, the 
Cottesmore, and the Quorn. “ Grunts under the ftick.” 

You ask me what this expression means. Well, it’s this way. A 
horse that is juft beginning to go wrong in his wind will often not 
show it at all in the ordinary way of riding, but, when frightened, 
the gasp he gives will sound like a kind of grunt, and this is a sure 
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READY “lie” 

sign that his wind is not pcrfcd and the horse is unsound. 

You will sometimes see a man going up to a horse’s ftall in 
Tattersall’s and brandish a ftick as if he were going to hit him, in 
order to see if the horse will make this grunt. 

No. 43 will certainly go fairly cheap for this reason, but it is 
certain that his wind will not improve, and you may be buying one 
that will develop into a bad roarer. 

If you do buy this horse, I recommend you to buy him cheap and 
sell him soon. 

If there is a groom with the horse you want to look at, by all 
means ask him all the queftions you can; but if you believe all he 
says, you are juft as big a mug as if you refuse to accept a single word. 
Invite his confidence, and verify his fads. If he sees you are not to be 
imposed upon he will often end by telling you the truth. I remember 
once looking at a horse — we will call him Tipperary Tim — that I 
wanted to buy for deeplechasing. He looked a bit leggy, and I asked 
the groom if he had ever fallen. “ This horse fall?” he said in amaze- 
ment. “ I assure you this horse couldn’t fall if he tried. In all the races 
he has been in he hasn’t put a foot wrong. His lad race was in the big 
open deeplechase at Rugby, and I never saw such a finish as he put up. 
He had all the red beat to a frazzle, and won easily by three lengths.” 

“That is mod intereding,” I said; “come with me, and I will 
look it up in the calendar.” He looked very thoughtful and followed 
me silently to the office. This is what I read : 

“The Farmers’ Open Steeplechase of ;^40. Three runners. 
Tipperary Tim fell. . . 


I turned, took my hat off, and said : “ I am privileged to meet 
the world’s greated liar. You will go far.” And he did. He melted 
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away, and I never saw him again. 

One of the greatest objedions to buying at audion is that you 
can’t get on their backs. To do so is worth a very great deal, and 
unless you have been able to have a ride you are buying in reality a 
lottery ticket. However, you can tell a great deal from make and 
shape, adion and appearance, but you mudn’t be disappointed if, 
after having taken a lot of trouble and worked up quite a fancy for 
the horse, you find he goes for something over your price. Don’t get 
carried away by the bidding, but keep silent and wait for another 
chance. 

I have jud got your second letter, in which you tell me that a 
little local dealer has brought a really nice horse round for you to sec, 
which he tells you is ‘‘jud the fined little horse that ever looked 
through a bridle.” Sound, seven years old, smart as paint, of great 
quality, and a magnificent performer, and he is only asking ^^50. You 
tell me the reason why he is selling him so cheap is because he has 
been suddenly called away on urgent business and that he is letting 
the horse go at a sacrifice in order to pay his rent. You ask me if there 
is a ‘‘ snag ” here, or whether it is an opportunity for a lucky pick up. 
Well, without even looking at the horse I can tell you that there arc 
several ** snags,” and I wouldn’t touch it without a trial and a 
veterinary examination. Fird of all, I am always suspicious of people 
who mud sell in a hurry because they are jud off to some cither un- 
disclosed or very didant address. Secondly, a dealer is a man who 
makes his living out of buying and selling horses, and no one knows 
the market better than he. If he offers you a horse cheap, it is quite 
certain he bought it cheaper and is asking as much as he dares. Now, 
this splendid horse he has brought round to you and offers at /50 he 
has probably bought at or less. So it mud be clear to you that no 
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“bishoping ” 

horse answering to the description he gives could possibly be bought 
for ^30 in a normal way. If he did happen to pick up a lucky one at 
that price, he wouldn’t be offering it at ^^50, would he? He would, 
of course, try hard to get its full market value. So there is something 
wrong. 

Have you ever heard of Bishoping? No, I dare say you haven’t. 

Well, Bishoping is a little adjufbnent to the teeth in order that 
old horses may look like young ones, and young ones are aged up. 

I have a very flrong suspicion from what you say that this is an 
old horse, perhaps eighteen years of age, that he has tried to represent 
as a seven-year-old. After you have been to your veterinary course you 
will know all about teeth, and, when you do, a very cursory glance 
at his mouth would dcted the trick; but if purchasers are not very 
knowledgeable it is wonderful what some rascally dealers who have 
no eftablished business can pass off. 

The experienced eye can generally spot a young horse without 
looking at his mouth. That is to say, it is fairly simple to size up the 
approximate age of any horse. A glance will tell you usually whether 
he is a youngfter or very old, so these tricks cannot be palmed off very 
easily on experienced people. 

I remember once a dealer bought a really old horse, whose age 
was not less than seventeen. He was, however, a confirmed crib-biter, 
and his teeth were worn down almoft to the gums. With a brilliancy 
almofl amounting to genius, he managed to pass him off on a verdant 
cuffomer as a four-year-old whose teeth were juff coming through ! 
Marvellous ingenuity, wondrous ignorance! Of course, you are not 
such a mug as that. But I don’t truft you very far, and I will bet you 
a box of cigars at Xmas that you will have done something very nearly 
as fhipid before you have purchased your firft horse. 

Your affed. father, 

M. 
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MY DEAR FATHER, 

Your letter has been tnoU awfully tnTlrudive and useful 

You have told me all sorts of things to avoid, but you haven* t said 
what the points are one should go for in buying a horse. 

I taf^e it that if you were going to purchase a horse, at no matter 
what price, you would always have a good sort,** while 1 would as 
lively as not go and buy something which all \nowing people would 
sniff at. 

Then, again, you spea\ of a horse with good bone.** I don*t 
underHand what that means, and it would be awfully nice of you if 
you would explain that as well. 

There is another point in your letter I didn*t quite understand. 
Why did you thinks that the horse you saw at TattersalTs would fall? 

After all, you expeSl a Sleeplechase horse to have rather long legs, 
don*t you? 

Your affeSl. son, 

JOHN. 
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Y DEAR JOHN, 

Your questions are very good ones, and I will do my 
beft to answer them. 


The two main considerations in horse purchase are strength and 
quality. 

If we get the firll without the second we buy a drudge; if we get 
the second without the firfl wc buy disaflcr, but the two together 
spell safety and satisfaction. 

So keep these main fafts before you, and you will find many of 
your perplexities will fade. 

The weak horse is one without good measurements. For example, 
those with thin necks, narrow cheats, flat ribs, light and long behind 
the saddle, no breadth of quarter, small gaskins, or too split up. These 
are all signs of bodily weaknesses which you muft avoid. In the legs 
wc don’t want to sec long and sloping patterns, or feet that turn out, 
with brushing marks. The hocks should be well apart, and not rubbing 
together like those of cows. In other words, wc want to see signs of 
flrength all over. 

Then we come to the question of bone. When wc say “ a horse has 
a lot of bone,” we don’t mean that his bones arc cither thicker or more 
numerous than those of other horses. Wc mean only that he has a 
good measurement below the knee, which is a sure guide to the 
length of a horse’s sinews. Eight inches is fair, nine inches is good. 
You muff see that your purchase is something between the two, unless 
he is a polo pony. In that case he may be allowed to have a little less. 

But we do want to see the horse we buy having clean forelegs, and 
with what is called good flat bone, which means a iti'ong back sinew. 

The shoulder of a horse doesn’t matter so very much. Many people 
say that good shoulders arc a luxury, because many horses whose 
shoulders arc not their bcfl quality use them so well that they can do 
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everything that is required. So that, if the price is attradive, here is 
one point you might overlook, provided the horse is well put together 
in other respeds. 

Now about the leggy horse. When we are getting a chaser we are 
buying an athlete. Now, athletes don’t usually have very long legs. 
The bed (except in sprinting) are the shorter, dockier kind, who make 
up in drength and daying power what they lack in inches. 

So it is with horses. Your great, tall, slashing thoroughbreds are 
usually clumsy horses when it comes to jumping fad. They arc more 
easily knocked down, and when blown a bit are much more likely 
to fall. 

It is the same dory. We want to buy drength, not length. We 
don’t buy our horses by the yard, like haberdashery, but by subdance. 
The drong horse without quality can be bought cheap. The quality 
horse without subdance can be purchased cheaper dill, and is dear at 
any price. So aim at drength and soundness hrd, and add as much 
quality as your purse can buy, and that is the bed tip I can give you. 

Your affed. father, 

M. 
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MY DEAR FATHER, 

1 am awfully obliged to you for all the trouble you have 
ta\en, and 1 feel sure you will be pleased to hear I didn't buy any 
of those horses. 

YeBerday, however, what I thin\ was a real good opportunity 
came my way, and I '' elicited.” It was one of those few chances that 
may never occur again. I had to decide on the spot, or lose it, and 
so I bought the horse, and I am awfully pleased I did. I have got 
him in my liable now, and he loo\s liJ{e ^250 of the very bell. 
He is a topper, and I feel even you would be awfully pleased with 
him if you saw him. He is a slashing big chellnut gelding, 15 - 3 , 
of great quality, and loo\s all over li\e galloping. He is only ten, 
and reasonably sound, although, of course, his legs are not quite as 
clean as a two-year-old. But, naturally, one can't expell that with 
a horse that has been worked as he has. 

He is well up to 137 , and is as quiet as a lamb in the liable. 

1 came about him in this way. There is a major in the infantry 
tn the next barracks to us, who comes out hunting a good deal. He 
\eeps two or three fairly good horses, and, I believe, he gave quite a 
lot for this one only the other day. It had a tremendous reputation, he 
told me, but that it wanted a good rider. As he was an infantryman he 
had very little opportunity of doing much riding, but he had noticed 
me out with hounds, and he felt that I was one of the very few fellows 
he thought this horse would be in safe hands with (Wasn't that nice?), 




and that if I would li\e to buy him he would let me have him really 
cheap. But he wouldn't dream of letting anyone else have him, in 
case he wouldn't ride him or treat him properly, as he was really very 
fond of the horse. 

I as\ed him what he wanted for him, and he said that he was in 
a rather difficult position. There was a captain in his battalion who 
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JOHN BUYS 

had offered him 75 guineas, but he was such a had rider he didn't 
want to let him have it. But if I lilted to give him 50 guineas down, 
and never let on to a soul what 1 had given, he would let me have it 
right away. It muii be spot cash there and then, so that he could tell 
the captain the horse was definitely sold, that very evening when he 
met him at Mess. 

So, father, what could I do? It was the very thing I was looking 
for, so I wrote him out the cheque, and the horse is mine. 

I am very pleased about it, and 1 am sure you will be pleased too. 

Your affe^. son, 

JOHN. 


My dear John, 

As you have bought the horse, I can only hope for the beft, 
and 1 will come and see him one of these days, if he hasn’t broken 
your neck in the meanwhile. 

I don’t want to discourage you, but, in my opinion, you have been 
flattered, fluflered, and flattened. If you haven’t brains to think with, 
nous to help you, or wits to guide you, your safeft abode is in an 
asylum for congenital idiots. No one who is fond of his horse and 
wants to give it a good home would ever dream of offering it to the 
latefl joined subaltern of a cavalry regiment. 

He is the lail person to seleiff, and if the major says he thinks you 
are one of the very few his horse would be in safe hands with, I can 
only say I am amazed at the major’s opinion, which muff be unique. 

No, my boy, the hook has been skilfully baited with flattery to 
cajole you, a price to tempt you, and a yarn to feather it, in order 
that you should swallow it whole without examination, queffion, or 
parley. And you have. I hope it won’t prove too indigeffible. 

Your affeff. father, 

M. 
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M ydeariohn, 

So your chargers arc in rotten condition, and your Colonel 
has told you so. Well, I am not surprised. Lail joined second 
lieutenants don’t get the heft grooms; they also have a modicum of 
experience and a mountain of energy, and the two don’t mix. 

Your horses arc probably over-ridden; at leaft, I know mine were 
when I was your age. Don’t forget, six hours under the saddle is 
plenty for any day’s hunting, and that only twice a week. More than 
that, you arc over-working your horse. Anyway, don’t ride one animal 
more than eighteen hours in the week all told, exercise included. In 
the hunting season work it out for yourself, and you will find it is a 
good rule, if you want to keep your horses fit and fat, and even 
eighteen hours a week is a good deal, and it applies only to reasonable 
riding, too. If you shove and push and bucket your horse over a 
country without judgment or thought, even eighteen hours a week arc 
too many. If you have a horse that frets or fights you at every ftride, 
then again you muff remember you arc giving him exercise in con- 
centrated form, and a little goes a long way. 

But let us suppose you haven’t been over-working these unfor- 
tunate horses of yours . . . then there is all that much less reason 
for their being thin, and I recommend you to visit your fbblc at leaf! 
six times every twenty-four hours. It has a wonderful effeft, particu- 
larly at five o’clock in the morning. 

Sec what sort of a night your horses have had. Have they been 
lying down? If not, why not? What is the atmosphere like? Can you 
Icut it with a knife? or is the ftablc fresh and sweet smelling? Or, on 
I the other hand, in winter time, is the fbblc too cold? Are your horses 
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groom's errors 

properly rugged up at that hour, or are they shivering with their night 
rugs half under their feet? Is your groom one of those idiots who 
blanket horses up in the hotteft weather, perfedlly regardless whether 
they want it or not? 

“Oh no,” you say, “my groom is a perfect marvel; he would 
never do anything like that.” 

Well, is he ? I’ll bet he is rather worse than moil grooms in that 
respedl, and that is saying a great deal. 

I was at a horse show in New York a little while ago, and although 
it was November the weather was abnormally warm. The horses were 
all ilabled in the basement, where the furnaces were, and even at the 
bcil of times it was a hot and badly ventilated ilable, but on this 
occasion it was foetid. The thermometer down there itood at nearer 
90“ than 80°, I should imagine, and yet every horse there had his full 
winter rugs on ! 

One horse I was asked to go and see, because it had a touch of 
fever, and I found it with not only all its rugs and bandages on all 
four legs, bandages on his tail, but also a flannel scarf round its neck ! 
I suggested that some of these unnecessary garments might be removed, 
but neither the groom nor the owner would hear of it ! If I had been 
the horse I would have eaten the blankets and kicked the groom out 
of the liable. 

No. It is rare, indeed, to find a groom who is sensible, while many 
owners arc worse Still. They usually have all kinds of weird ideas, 
which seem to be ineradicable. The moSl usual of these arc their 
rules in reference to water. 

Horses muSln’t drink when they arc hot. They muSln’t drink if 
the water is too cold. They muSln’t drink much, and so on. All sorts 
of rules arc manufactured to make things more difficult for them- 
selves and their horses. When, after all, the simple rule is the bcSl. 
Let a horse have water permanently in his box, and let him drink 
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when he likes. But see that it is fresh water ! The great simple rule 
in horse-management is, “ treat a horse as you would yourself.” 

For inftance, let us suppose you have juft finished a very ftrenuous 
game of polo, and you are dying for a drink. How would you like 
it if your aunt suddenly appeared with a huge ulfter, which she 
insifted on your wearing, and then told you you couldn’t have a 
drink until you were thoroughly cooled! Silly, wouldn’t it be? But 
that’s the sort of thing people do with their horses daily and are 
quite proud of it. 

Of course, when a horse has watered he muft go quietly for 
some while afterwards, and if he is very thirfty it is perhaps advisable 
not to let him drink too much all at once. But that is a different matter 
altogether. 

Some grooms hate opening windows left the horses’ coats should 
ftare, and they keep them hermetically scaled up in dark and ftuffy 
boxes. Their charges arc often tied up on the short rack in case they 
should cat their bedding. 

The ignorance of grooms is occasionally terrifying. I was going 
round a private ftablc not long ago, where the ftud-groom was earning 
a princely income. I saw one horse running badly at the nose, and 
so I said that I was sorry to sec he had a cold. 

“That’s no cold,” said he; “you sec, that horse is a bit touched 
in the wind, and it’s chronic with him, and that’s how it is!” 

There was another groom I knew of whose sole remedy for his 
horses was to file their teeth. Whenever a horse looked a little tucked 
up after a day’s hunting, off he would go to the farrier to have his 
teeth rasped. Eventually, the lack of condition was due more to 
toothache than to any other cause. 

Don’t forget, contentment and grooming make a horse fat. In 
the Auftrian army there is a saying : “ Putzen is dcr halbc futtcr ” 
(“ Grooming is worth half a ration ”). Also, so many of those thinning 
ailments, such as crib-biting, wind sucking, and weaving, arc, I firmly 
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believe, due to boredom and isolation. 

If your horses don’t lie down, there is some very good reason 
for it, and it is your business to find out what, it is. The completely 
contented horse will lie down moft of the night, and often a part 
of the day, when all is quiet. And a horse that has been really well 
handled will allow you to sit upon his back while he ilill remains 
lying down in his box. Try to achieve this standard. 

Horses dislike noise and shouting, and boifterous grooms, and 
appreciate, much more than moft people imagine, anyone who handles 
them in a quiet and friendly way. Then, again, how do your horses 
behave when they are out? There are lots of high-couraged horses 
that fret themselves to skin and bone, and when they get back to their 
manger are too reftive to eat properly. 

With horses such as these, a good rule is to take them out for 
the moft quiet exercise possible, and let them get slowly accuHomed 
to their work. Perhaps as chargers you may not be able to do this, but 
ftill you can always ride a troop horse “ in lieu ” until you have got 
them quiet. But, anyway, there is nothing better than jufl gende 
hacking for mofl of these and many other troubles. If only people 
had the time to hack their hunters regularly, and while doing so tried 
to make them as handy as polo ponies, so many of their difficulties 
during the hunting season would vanish. 

In discussing the reasons why your horses are thin, I haven’t touched 
upon the obvious, such as bad or insufficient forage or water, because I 
presume you have enough sense to think of those sort of things for 
yourself; but sometimes you get a greedy horse that eats his food so 
faft he can’t digcfl: it. The reason for this is, maybe, that he fears the 
troop-horse next door may bag it; but it doesn’t occur very much in 
private flablcs. Some people, mixing up cause and effed, put doncs 
in the manger, so that the horse cannot pick up a very large mouthful 
at once, but, of course, the fird plan to try is to sec that he cats 
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GO SLOW 

somewhere in peace, and then, if it continues, it is time to try other 
expedients (such as feeding out of a shallow tray), because the habit 
may be a bad one. 

I think every aged horse can be fattened in a few weeks provided 
he gets plenty to eat and is well groomed and wisped, has sufficient 
exercise, and lives in a thoroughly peaceful ftatc, assuming, of course, 
he is otherwise in normal condition. 

There is another class of groom who believes in physic. 

Whenever a horse has a cold, or nettle rash, or filled legs, or a 
ftaring coat, they give it a ball. It thoroughly upsets the unfortunate 
horse for a couple of days (so he doesn’t have to go to exercise), and 
that is about all that happens. Moft troubles can be overcome with a 
touch of Epsom salts and a linseed mash on Saturday night. When 
things are so bad that this rule doesn’t apply, then it is time to ask 
a vet.’s opinion. But for Heaven’s sake don’t go messing your horses 
about with all sorts of noftrums on the advice of some unqualified man. 

Don’t forget an overworked horse has filled legs, and when you 
see them so, cut down the work at once. A well-exercised, properly 
ridden horse, should have his legs perfcdly clean and cool before 
exercise in the morning. If this is not so (and there are few that are), 
^ludy the reason, and go gently in your riding until things are perfedly 
all right. Then you can go on again as usual, but not before. That is 
the way to keep your horses always sound and saleable. 

When you ride, remember that any fool can go fad; it requires 
an expert to go slow. 

Here is another point. Don’t go bandaging your horse’s legs, 
except when there is some real necessity. In a great many dables you 
see every horse with all his legs bandaged up all day long and every 
day. They are even bandaged when they go out for exercise. What 
the good of it can be I have never been able to fathom; in fad, I see 
in it nothing but harm. So before you copy other people in this, and. 
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indeed, in many other inibnees in the management of horses, think. 

So for a few carneft moments we will think about bandages. 

I believe moSt doctors will tell you that bandages are weakening 
things if worn continually, and certainly it is very unusual to sec tennis 
players, for example, playing with wrift-^baps on. When I see every 
tennis player at Wimbledon playing in them, then I shall believe there 
is something in it, but until I do I shall continue to think that bandages 
do not ilrcngthen the sinews. I feel from my own experience that a 
wrift-ftrap soon seems to weaken my wrift, and I wouldn’t wear one if 
I could help it. So it seems to me the same line of reasoning can apply 
to horses. It is, therefore, doubtful if bandages at exercise or work 
do much good, but there is no doubt that they often do a great deal 
of harm. I will give you some instances. 

Sometimes a piece of grit or small Clones get inside, and do much 
damage before they are discovered. Sometimes they are put on too 
tight and Stop the circulation. I remember seeing one disconsolate 
owner at a horse show one day. He had brought his horse many 
miles to compete in a hunter class, but tight bandages had proved too 
much for his exhibit, and its legs were so swollen it could hardly move. 
Of course, in racing, when some protedion is required, that is another 
thing, because then they arc usually put on with cotton wool, and arc 
taken off again immediately after the race. I do not speak of those 
inftances, but only of the owners who exercise their horses daily in 
these unnatural appliances. 

Then we come to the owner who has bandages put on in the 
ftablc. What they arc there for Heaven only knows, especially in warm 
weather, when cold can offer no explanation. If a horse has filled legs, 
the bed remedy is judicious exercise, but, of course, that can’t always 
be done, and so it is thought that wet bandages will reduce the 
swelling. The old rule was : if there is heat in the leg, put on a hot- 
water bandage, but if it is cool, then apply cold-water ones. 
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But, oh ! what a quaint rule this is ! Think again ! If a hot-water 
bandage is put on, within ten minutes or so it is merely damp. If a 
cold-water one is used, within ten minutes it is as warm as the heat 
of the horse’s leg. So that, to be effective, the groom would have to 
spend the whole day in putting on and taking off bandages. The heat 
is sometimes kept in by placing other bandages over the top of the 
firfl one. Sometimes they are waterproof ones, sometimes they arc 
only wetted; but when all is said and done, they adf only as warm, 
wet swabs, and the good they do is negligible. 

Why do you suppose a wet bandage is going to help? Do you keep 
one on yourself if you have got a sprain ? No, of course not. The plain, 
flraightforward rule is so simple and so obvious. Do exadly what you 
would do to yourself. When the leg is inflamed and hot-water fomen- 
tation is necessary, foment with hot water, and, when finished, dry and 
allow to reft. If the leg is only filled and cold water is required, then 
put the leg under the tap for as long as necessary. This is work grooms 
can and will do readily, because it appeals to their sense, but to keep 
on changing bandages all day long is a thing they don’t do, however 
much you think they do. 

So the conclusion you cannot help coming to is merely this : Keep 
some bandages in yom ftablcs ready for emergencies, such as for cuts, 
or for travel, or for racing, but otherwise leave them off altogether. 
Horses don’t wear bandages in the prairies, so why in your ftablcs? 

But talking of “gummy” legs, as I have juft said, it is only 
Nature crying out againft over or under work. Those legs which have 
had proper exercise do not fill. The horse that comes up from grass 
has legs as clean as a two-year-old. But juft as you require patience in 
your schooling, so also do you want patience in your ftablc manage- 
ment. Watch your horse’s legs with care, and if you sec they arc filled 
in the morning, then don’t take him hunting, but go for a quiet hack 
inftcad. It is difficult and sometimes impradicablc, but it is wise. 
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When speaking of filled legs, of course, I do not refer to legs 
which are swollen from debility, fevers, etc. That is another thing 
altogether. Here the swelling will go down as the cause disappears 
and gentle exercise can ftart, so that the rule of quiet work applies 
equally in both cases. Then, to go back to bandages, do you bandage 
your horse’s tail? If so, why? 

Think again. Does it, can it, do any good? I l{now it can do 
harm. Much harm. I have seen every hair fall out on account of it. 
But docs it do any good? What you really want, and want only, is a 
clean, well-brushed, well-trimmed tail, and then no bandages whatever 
arc needed. But grooms do like to bandage up dirty tails and gummy 
legs so that the horse looks well cared for when anyone comes into 
the ilable. 

Personally I like to see my horse’s legs and tail, and I recommend 
you to do so, too. 

Here’s another point which is often overlooked. When your groom 
turns your horse out for you to mount he usually brings out a brush 
and rubs hoof-oil on your horse’s feet. This makes him look nice and 
smart, and he hopes you will think what an attentive groom you have. 
But after the firff half-dozen ftrides the duff is all over the beautiful 
polish, and it might jufl as well not have been done. 

The beft time to rub oil on your horse’s feet is at night-time, to 
prevent the ammonia affc<Ting the horn. But then the owner doesn’t 
see that as a rule, and so the groom gets no credit. 

And now, when next you write you can tell me what your horses 
arc like, not only at 5 a.m., but also at 8 p.m., and then I shall know 
you have taken my advice to heart. 

Your affed. father, 

M. 
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MY DEAR FATHER. 

I li\e your advice on ilable management very much, except 
the 5 a.m. part, which seems a little extreme to me. But I will 
certainly see what 1 can do, and I am ever so much obliged. 

I have juH begun to tal^e Paleface (that’s my new horse’s name) in 
hand, and was riding him quietly about the schooling field yeflerday 
when Captain Matheson, our Riding-Mailer, came up. He is an 
awfully good, flrong rider, and can ma\e a horse do anything. He 
ashed me to get on his horse and see if I could get it to jump one of 
the fences. So on I got, feeling rather blue, and tried to ride him at 
the fence. I simply couldn’t get near it! The horse played up and 
refused and ran out each time, and I felt quite helpless. 

So then Matheson said: “ Oh, never mind; I didn’t thin\ you 
would get him over. The horse is full of temper and wants a bit of 
sobering." So he got on then and ilarted riding him as hard at that 
fence as any man possibly could. As he got near he gave the horse a 
real hard one with his flic\, jammed the spurs in, and lo and behold! 
over he went. " T here," he said. " T hat’s the way to ride ’em when 
they show temper. Ma^e ’em underfland that you are mailer and 
that there is to be no nonsense about it, and then they’ll go." 

It was splendid, and I thin\ there can be no finer rider in the 
army than Matheson. Don’t you thin\ it was a wonderful piece of 
horsemanship ? 

Your a'ffell. son, 

JOHN. 
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M y dear JOHN, 

I am not the Icail impressed with Captain Matheson’s 
fine riding. His legs are obviously too Strong for his head, 
and he thinks he can do by Strength what wiser people have to do by 
skill. Pigs are driven easier to meadow than to market, and force, 
though temporarily effedive, has never produced good results at any 
time. To train any animal we muSt firSt gain its confidence, and then, 
by making the lessons easy, induce it to enjoy them. Without a 
generous co-operation we can cffcd nothing worth having, and such 
results as we do attain will have disappointment and dissatisfadion 
cropping up at every turn. 

That is one reason why ladies are often better trainers than men, 
because they frequently supply by patience what they lack in Strength. 
Muscle is a sort of spare part in a trainer’s equipment, which should 
be seldom wanted. Your Samsons and your Sandows, your fine “ bold 
and Strong ” horsemen, want to do in a day that which should take 
at leaSt a month, or perhaps even a year. They attain the sort of result 
which would horrify a good trainer, but with which they arc quite 
satisfied, especially when they can get a little cheap admiration from 
idiots who know less than themselves. So let us look into this little 
business and sec where the trouble lies. 

The horse obviously did not like the fence, and there are 
two reasons for this. He was frightened of either the jump or the 
rider. 

If he was frightened of the jump, then to force him over it under 
punishment would not build up his confidence; if it was the rider. 
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REFUSING 

then the forcible application of both whip and spur would not help 
to endear him. 

There are many writers who tell you how it is necessary to fight 
things out with a horse, how you muft proclaim yourself mafter by 
force and severity. This is the Bolshevik school. It has never paid with 
men, and it will never pay with horses. If a man proclaims himself 
emperor over a nation, it would hardly be wisdom to send flogging 
parties round to prove his power and his greamess. 

Jufl as a man can take over the reins of government, with control 
and authority, without bloodshed or even opposition, so can we prove 
ourselves mafler of our horses if we handle them the right way. The 
schoolroom birch can well hang visibly on the wall of the classroom, 
but he is a bad teacher that ever should find need to use it. So let’s 
get back to your friend Captain Matheson. 

His horse much disapproved of jumping this particular fence. 
Very well. Inflead of forcing the horse over, he should have tried to 
use his brains. The queflions he should ask himself are these : Does 
this horse dislike all fences, or only this one? Does he always dislike 
this fence, or is it something new? 

If the horse is an habitual refuser, then he wants syflematic 
schooling, spread over many weeks. If he dislikes that particular fence 
only, then he muft previously have had some unhappy experiences at 
it, and the rider should do everything in his power to see that those 
impressions should be removed and others of an agreeable nature 
substituted. 

This end could be attained only by the quieted and moSt gentle 
“ mothering ” imaginable — by lowering the fence or by making it in 
every way as easy as possible. If his horse is usually a good and free 
jumper and has suddenly taken to refusing, then the sooner he gets 
him home, gets his shoes off and his legs in hot water, the better, as 
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JUMPING YOUNGSTERS 

he has in all probability something hurting him. The trouble with 
Matheson is that he is, like so many other ignorant horse trainers, in 
too much of a hurry. He thought he ought to get that horse over that 
fence that very morning inftead of spending, perhaps, a month over it. 
When schooling horses we muft take a long view. Never bother about 
daily improvements, but juft go fteadily on, and when we look back 
several months and think what we were doing then, we will be 
surprised at our progress. Patience all the time. Patience when you 
get up, patience when you go to bed. Write “ Patience ” over your 
ftable door and repeat it until it has gripped you. 

No horse is fit to ride or to train until he regards the whip as a 
friend, and yet we have your ridiculous Captain thinking he is training 
his horse by flogging him, and then there is ignorant you admiring 
him for his fine exhibition of horsemanship ! 

It is all folly, my boy, utterly ftupid, and horny-handed. Why be 
in such a hurry? I was taken round a private ftable the other day, and 
the owner showed me, with pride, a thrcc-ycar-old being ridden over 
a series of jumps quite 4 feet 6 inches high. He asked what I thought 
of it. Well, I didn’t tell him exadly what I did think, because we are 
ftill friends, but I will tell you. I think it was the moft ill-advised, 
ridiculous scheme for schooling horses I have ever seen. He was 
proud of it because the horse got over, but I hated it because it 
wasn’t a jump, it was a sprawl. The horse was unmusclcd, unbalanced, 
and unflexed, and he should never have been allowed to see a fence 
of over 2 feet high for at leaft two years or even more. Why, the horse 
didn’t know how to walk even, and there it was being forced over 
obftacles an old horse would be proud to have jumped ! That sort of 
thing isn’t breaking a horse in; it is breaking him down. It is not 
education; it is deftrueftion. 

However, I am telling you this, not because it has anything to do 
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how much many people have to learn before they understand how to 
train horses. But, of course, it doesn’t adually apply in this case. 

Here we have what is, I suppose, an experienced hunter, who 
knows how to jump, and who has jumped all sorts of fences out 
hunting. Now, if that horse had been properly ridden, inStead of 
disliking jumping, he would enjoy it very much indeed, and he would 
go for any sort of fence without ever turning his head. But he hasn’t 
been properly ridden; he has had some very unpleasant experiences of 
what a fence means to him, and he is beginning to show a very natural 
resentment. Consequently, the very laft thing your riding-mafler 
should have done was to show off his “ ftrong, determined ” horse- 
manship. He should have either lowered the fence or have taken the 
horse to some easier place, and with patience and tad endeavoured 
to show his horse that nothing unpleasant was going to happen; but 
then it might take a month or more to get that horse right, and that 
is what these “ bold ” horsemen cannot tolerate. 

“ Temper,” did I hear you say? “ It was only a damned piece of 
temper on the part of the horse,” and that it was absolutely necessary 
to show him that he muft go wherever he was put. He could jump, 
knew how to jump, and had jumped that fence, and therefore it was 
a fight of wills, in which the rider mud win ! 

If that is what you are saying, you are only repeating the folly of 
the ages. Temper? What is it in a horse? In good hands, temper 
should not exid, and all training should be conduded on such lines 
that it need never be aroused. But when temper is displayed, remember 
that it is the only means a horse has of showing you are handling him 
incorredly. Don’t fight the horse, but change your methods. 

The lad time I hit a horse was sixteen years ago. He was a 
magnificent jumper, but the habit of refusing was growing on him. 
I had tried patience and coaxing and all the red of it, and they had 
failed, so I was determined to give him a real lesson. I took him into 
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the riding school, I had some jumps put up, and then the fight began. 
I hit him hard and often, and I got him round somehow, but what 
was the result? He hated jumping more than before, and ever more 
refused with considerably greater persistency. Since then I have 
dropped the idea of punishment entirely for training horses. There is 
only one sure road, and that is, the attainment of a cordial and hearty 
co-operation between yourself and your horse, and this can be achieved 
only by making every Step in your training as easy to understand and 
to accomplish as it is possible. 

So, now, having said what I think of your riding-maStcr’s methods, 
I shall be interested to hear how you are getting on with your new 
horse. 

Your affcift. father, 

M. 
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MY DEAR FATHER. 

After my lafl letter I can hardly bear to tell you what happened 
to-day. I too^ Paleface out hunting, and all went well until we got to 
the meet. Diredily he saw hounds he began to get' terribly excited. 
He ^ept on turning round and round, and i^ic^ed at any horse or 
hound he could reach. I had the devil of a time I can tell you, but 
it was nothing to what came after. Diredlly the hounds had gone 
away, he juH caught hold of the bit in his teeth, and 1 don’t thin\ 
there is a man living who could have held him. Off we went. I 
jumped on a hound, I nearly l^nocl^ed down the Mailer, and nothing 
would have flopped us breaking both our necbj had it not 
been for a friendly hayilac\. Having brought him to a ilandilill, I 
jumped off and led Paleface home, utterly dejedled and worn out. 
Nearly everybody came up to me and said: “ Whatever could possibly 
have induced you to buy that vicious brute"? Everybody \nows him 
here, and he is a positive danger to the hunt. If he doesn’t brea\ his 
own nec\, he will certainly breaks yours.” 

What do you recommend me to do? 

Your affect, son, 

JOHN. 
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M y dear JOHN, 

You ask me what you should do with Paleface. My 
advice is: Keep him. He is not a vicious horse at all, but 
probably a very high couraged one that has been badly handled. 
But before you can ride him with underftanding, you mufl not only 
fhidy, but think. 

I want you, firfl of all, to work out reasons for the horse’s behaviour. 
He is quiet in the ftable, you tell me, and also, I gather, he was quite 
quiet with you when hacking to the meet. Therefore, the horse you 
have bought is temperamentally placid, and quite ready to do what- 
ever you ask of him, provided always he is asked in the right way. 
In other words, a perfeifdy sane, normal horse. 

Now when he got to the meet he began to play up; this shows 
that he has learned to associate hounds and hunting with something 
diftafteful, very likely the whip. As a young horse he was, in all 
probability, a little nervous when firff he saw hounds, and crowds, 
and red coats, and heard the horn. His rider, inftead of giving him a 
little time to settle down, Started, no doubt, to hit him, and a battle 
royal took place. This hitting, the horse associated with hounds, 
and when next he saw them he played up again, and there was 
another battle. In course of time he learnt that whenever he went 


near hounds he got a hiding, hence his manner with you. This fear 
of a flogging will take a long while to eliminate from his mind — 
many months, in fad. He is, you tell me, a ten-year-old horse, so he 
has probably had this kind of experience for about five seasons. If this 
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WHIP AND SPUR 

is SO you can hardly expert to eradicate it quickly. But, ftill, with 
patience and perseverance much can be done. Leave your crop and 
spurs behind, and take him quietly to every meet you can; never lose 
your temper, but flroke him and pat him and encourage him with 
your legs and voice until you can get him to go wherever you wish, 
quietly. Every day you will find some slight improvement, but you 
muft remember, though it is a long job, it will be well worth it. I 
don’t care whether you never get a day’s hunting on him this season, 
he will do very well for the next, and the experience you will gain 
in making and moulding him will be of more use to you than that 
which you can get in any other way. 

Horses hate the whip and spurs beyond anything, and more harm 
is done by the misuse of these two things than many people imagine. 

One horse I was asked to school the other day simply wouldn’t 
let me mount if I had a cane in my hand, and another I remember, 
who was normally quite quiet, used to watch his rider buckling on 
his spurs, and then he was the devil to mount, I can tell you. Don’t 
say horses have no intelligence. The more you have to do with them 
the more their intelligence Strikes you, but unless you understand their 
special lines of thought, you will join the mob chorus of those who 
call the horse a Stupid animal. So your firSt place is to get Paleface to 
disassociate hounds and the meet from discomfort, and to implant in 
his mind feelings of, if not adtual pleasure, at leaSt something akin to 
it. Sugar or carrots or biscuits will help. But at firSt he will probably 
be too distressed to touch them. 

I will now talk about his running away. FirSt of all, in Heaven’s 
name don’t think of putting in a Stronger bit. Pay no attention to 
any of your friends who suggeSt such a measure. This is not the way 
to tackle the problem, and those who recommend it do not under- 
Hand horses. 
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Let us try to imagine why the horse runs away. What would he 
do in a ftatc of nature? If he were very fresh he might have a bit 
of a canter across a couple of fields or so, but within a very short time 
you would find him quiedy eating grass. 

Now I very much want you to think over this simple faft deeply. 
The natural horse does not want to gallop all out and charge any 
obftaclc he sees, or break his neck againft a ftone wall. If, therefore, 
the horse you ride apparendy wants to run away, he is doing some- 
thing which is unnatural to him. This may be caused by the excite- 
ment of discomfort, or by being driven frantic by pain or, maybe, the 
confliding “ aids ’’ of the rider, but it is not the fault of the horse. 

The normal horse will certainly like to gallop along with other 
horses. Where they go he will want to go, too; our bolded and bed 
like to be in front, and the courage and keenness a good horse dis- 
plays is what so endears him to us. But the well-trained horse will not 
only gallop when desired, but will also dop when asked, and that not 
by hauling on to the reins, but by giving him the “ office ” that 
dopping is required. Normally speaking, in the hunting field you will 
certainly find few horses so well trained, but the fad remains that 
pulling ” should be totally unknown to the schooled horse that is 
being corredly ridden. In saying this I want you to realise that when 
a horse pulls at you, or won’t dop or yaws, etc., that it is not because 
that horse has a bad mouth, or is a nady dupid brute, but it is solely 
because he has been badly broken, badly schooled, and badly ridden. 

So let us now take the case of Paleface. He goes quietly enough 
upon the road, but dircdly hounds dart running he becomes un- 
manageable. This is not because he loves or hates hunting, but because 
he hates the way he has been ridden on such occasions and he fears 
the word. He sets his jaw, and with rigid neck hurls himself forward 
in the vain hope that by galloping he can in some way or another rid 
himself of the extreme discomfort of having his jaw slowly broken. 
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Of course, you say, “ This is all very well. But I didn’t school the 
horse, and what you say may be very interesting, but it isn’t to the 
point. I happen to possess a horse that I can’t hold with hounds, what 
am I to do?” 

The reply to so excellent a question is not to be expressed in a few 
words. 

Your firft job is to Start hacking him. Ride him in the school. 
(Oh, you boys in the cavalry! Do you realise what a wonderful 
advantage it is to have an enclosed riding school at your door? 
Civilians would give anything for one.) Keep on hacking him at the 
slow paces, make him bridle-wise and leg-wise. Never allow him to 
pull at you at all. But get him balanced by working his hocks under 
him. If he attempts to go the leaSl bit quicker than you intend, pull 
him up to a walk and Start again. Get him, in fad, thoroughly in 
hand. Then get other horses to gallop paSt him, and let him learn 
that there is nothing exciting in that. When you buy ” aged ” horses 
it is, of course, impossible to know how they have been handled by 
paSt owners. But we can guess sometimes. I had a mare not long ago 
that, whenever another horse came near, would break out into a sweat 
and begin to jib. It was obvious that she had had some silly ass of a 
rider, who, himself nervous, would Start hitting her on the approach 
of anyone else, because he was “ frightened at what he was frightened ” 
she would do. Not what she did, mind you, but what he was frightened 
she would do. 

Horses that have been well treated do not get excited at the sight 
of other horses; on the contrary, they arc glad to sec companions. But 
when they have learnt to associate any kind of meeting with punish- 
ment and discomfort, then, and then alone, do they Start ” playing up.” 
Paleface should also hack about with a rough-rider when parades are 
on, and so to imlearn that the association of other horses and other 
riders means anything out of the normal. 
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With a horse ten years old, however, all this will take time. Don’t 
be discouraged with slow beginnings, but juft keep fteadily on, not 
thinking of from day to day, but rather of from mpnth to month. By 
taking the long view I have mentioned before, your progress will 
surprise you, but with a short one you will be discouraged. 

After you have got him quite quiet at all paces, so that he will 
walk, trot, canter, or gallop on a loose rein, then tackle the jumping. 

In order to do this, pick out the smalleft fence you can find, 
preferably one in the centre of the ground and without wings. 

Stand forty yards away, motionless, facing the jump and exaftly 
square with it. Break into a gentle canter, jump your fence, and pull 
up not more than forty yards the other side. Halt and remain motion- 
less. Turn on the hock. Remain motionless, shorten your reins, and 
jump the fence again, and proceed thus backwards and forwards. You 
muft not be satisfied until Paleface will ftop without any ftrain upon 
the reins at all. In faft, throughout this exercise you should try to 
imagine your reins are made of brown paper. If you continue this for 
about three months, you will have attained a perfeeftion you (and your 
friends) will never have dreamed of. 

When you have got your horse to do this simple exercise, you will 
find you have laid a splendid foundation, which will ftand you in 
good ftead, whatever you require of him in the future, whether it be 
the hunting-field, the show-ring, or the race-course. 

Don’t let any of your friends laugh at you for jumping so small 
a fence. I assure you that no horse is fit to jump a big fence until he 
has jumped for at leaft two months daily over a small one. We muft 
teach both our horses and ourselves to jump perfectly over easy ftuff, 
quietly and gently, before we should even dream of taking on more 
formidable obftacles. 

The normal horse, however, that we meet in the hunting-field has 
had as little time as possible spent upon his schooling, and it is rare 
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indeed to meet a thoroughly schooled hunter, although it is common 
enough to find those who will carry you safely and who are fine 
. performers. 

You have the chance now, by exercising patience and perseverance, 
to turn what is an impossible hunter into a highly trained horse. You 
muft never be satisfied until you see Paleface come out of his ftable 
with a placid eye. If we all would ftudy the eyes of our horses, we 
should quickly learn to underiland their thoughts. Next time you go 
out hunting look at all the horses* eyes, and you will see few that look 
happy. Some horses under the saddle look apprehensive, some look 
resigned. It is rare to see one with the tranquil eye that denotes quiet 
riding and gentle schooling. 

When you were at school, if the mafter was always brandishing a 
cane. I’ll bet you didn’t learn much from him. But if you had a mafler 
who took you gently in hand and helped you over every difficulty, I 
am equally sure you learnt quickly and well. So it is with horses. 
Horses can heSt understand what is expeded of them when they have 
a placid confidence in their rider. 

Personally I never ask a horse to do anything new until he does 
his previous work with perfed calmness, confidence, and obvious 
enjoyment. Always make your lessons as easy as possible. For instance, 
do your exercises in the same place; Sbrt teaching so that you turn 
towards home inflead of away from it; never go on to an advanced 
lesson until the easier one has been done corredly. If your horse 
opposes you, do not fight him, but make the lesson easier at once. You 
can return to your original plan later on. How often we sec horses 
that flinch when you raise your hand ! How can we possibly exped 
to get good results if we have our pupils in a highly drung, nervous 
condition. Their minds arc not on the task you wish to teach, but 
on whether and when they are going to be hit or spurred. 

Take a horse kindly, and he will answer generously. But don’t 
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exped him to understand a new method right away. It is like Starting 
a new language. Take your own case. For years you have learnt what 
to do when someone says, “ Shut the door.” Suddenly a Stranger says, 
“ Fermez la porte,” and he would indeed be a silly ass if he thought 
you were a darned Stupid for not understanding him. This is only an 
cxa(^ counterpart of what we do with horses, and then accuse them 
of being unintelligent. Don’t forget the horse is juSt as ready to 
obey you as any dog. He is ready heartily to co-operate and even to 
anticipate what he thinks is required of him. This anticipation is 
sometimes, during schooling, evasion, because the horse is like a school- 
boy, and will get out of an unpleasant task if he can. But when the 
lesson has been learnt we find him a wholehearted playmate. Let me 
give you an example. 

You are teaching a young horse to jump a ditch. Oh, what trouble 
at firfl! Perhaps rearing, determined refusal, etc., but once over the 
early ftage of fear, and he realises there is no difficulty in it at all, 
then see how ready he will be to jump it. As you put him over 
backwards and forwards, he turns in anticipation, without waiting 
for the aid, in order to race at it again. Of course, we mufln’t let 
him turn before we ask him. This anticipation can in no way be 
classed as evasion, but its very opposite. This is what happens when 
horses have been quiedy ridden, but woe betide you if he has asso- 
ciated that ditch with “hammering.” So make your horse your 
“ junior partner,” and you will find him the beft subordinate imagin- 
able, ready to carry out your wishes all day long, until he drops if 
necessary, and no one could want more. 

Let me give you one good tip : watch your horse’s ears. A con- 
tented horse is conflandy flexing them, but an unhappy one keeps 
them fixed and set. 

The well-trained horse flexes his poll, his jaw, and his ears; badly 
schooled ones keep all these rigid. So I now wish you the beft of luck, 
and I shall watch the progress of Paleface with intereft. 

Your affect, father, 

• M. 
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M y dear iohn, 

So you find Paleface has such an awful mouth you can do 
nothing with him, and, after all I’ve said, you ask me if you 
should get a much severer bit for him. 

Do you realise what your question is? What you ask is this: “I 
find my horse resents a light bit. Do you think he will resent a more 
severe one less?” 

It seems a silly queftion put that way, doesn’t it? If you resent 
six strokes of the cane, are you likely to show pleasure at twelve ? The 
idea is absurd, and yet not too absurd for many to believe in it. 

So let us tackle this question from the beginning. 

Fir^f of all, we muft realise that there is no such thing as a horse 
born with a bad mouth. All horses have light mouths if they are 
properly trained. All honses’ mouths are equally sensitive, although 
they naturally all differ. If, therefore, your horse has a bad mouth, it 
is because he is badly balanced or ridden. 

The hard-mouthed horse is merely one which opposes the rider’s 
hand, and horses that have the lighted possible mouths are those 
which moft easily become the hardeft pullers. It is therefore quite 
obvious that, in this question of pulling, hard mouths have nothing 
to do with the mouth itself or what is put into it. It is nothing more 
or less than the opposition the horse makes to the rider’s hand. The 
severer the bit, the greater is this opposition likely to be. So the fir^f 
thing to do with your horse is to find out by studying him why he 
makes this opposition. 

Opposition is due to malconformation, or ftiffness of the neck 
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SUPPLING 


or loins, and this itiffness muft be removed before the horse can 
possibly become fit to ride. If the bad mouth is due to malconforma- 
tion, then you are up againil a much more serious difficulty. You 
muft Ihidy the horse’s adion and sec how far you can overcome this 
defedl. Horses with long backs and hocks “ right out in the country ” 
are very difficult to balance, and it is the lack of balance that causes 
them to hang on to your hand. You may be able to lessen the evil by 
plenty of riding-school work and by developing the muscles of the 
back and loins. 

Your horse mu5t be supple everywhere. Many a horse that is 
supple in the neck and bridles lightly at the walk becomes heavy on 
the hand at the trot and gallop. This is because he is somewhere, 
probably in his hindquarters, so that, no matter how much he would 
like to yield to the bridle, he cannot, because he is running on his 
fore-hand instead of balancing himself from his loins. So the answer 
to your queffion is simple. Don’t gag him, but supple him. 

If his mouth is sore, use a plain snaffle and Start lunging him. 
Supple his neck, supple his ribs and his quarters by a variety of 
exercises, such as the half-passage, the circle, the rein-back, the turns 
on the fore-hand and on the hock. You should have him on the lunge 
for at leaSt one hour every day until he is able to trot on either rein 
with easy pace and lengthened neck. When you ride him you muSl 
keep him at the walk until you overcome his opposition to yom hands. 
Then you can Start trotting, but very slowly, and if you observe any 
opposition whatever, then you muSt return to the walk and more 
suppling exercises. A month will work wonders, and two months will 
vastly improve even really bad cases. But you muSt carry out the task 
with patience, zeal, and determination. 

If Paleface is whip-shy, as he probably is, you muSt get over this 
as soon as you possibly can. You cannot lunge properly without a 
whip, but your horse muSt regard its use with perfed calmness. You 
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should be able to crack it in his face without his blinking an eye. 

Don’t forget : All horses can have good mouths* It is up to you 
to train them. 

Of course, all this work need not necessarily be in the riding- 
school field or paddock. You can do much while hacking along the 
road. If the traffic permits (which it seldom does these days), you can 
make your horse half-passage across the road and back again. In this 
way you will help to supple him, even though you arc only by way 
of hacking. In other words, whatever you are doing, try to take all 
advantage of what those opportunities offer, so that no time is wafted. 
Your lessons muft, of course, be continuous. It is not a bit of good 
doing a little one day and nothing the next. That only makes your 
horse needlessly ftiff. 

Think of it in this way. Let us suppose you are getting yourself 
into training for some athletic event. Then, naturally, you carry out 
a morning programme of gymnaftic exercises to make you and keep 
you supple. How silly it would be to do a lot one morning and then 
forget all about them for two or three days ! 

We all, both men and horses, easily become ftiff, and it muft 
be the objed of all trainers to overcome that ftiffness by conftant 
application. 

Now, be off with you. Do what I say, and in a few months you 
will find Paleface, inftead of being a tearing, wild, uncomfortable, 
uneducated brute, will grow into a charming, gentle, docile creature 
that is a pleasure to ride and to look at. 


Your affed. father, 

M. 
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M y dear JOHN, 

So you arc going to ride in your firft hunt ftceplcchasc, 
and the beit tip I can give you is to walk the course. Walk 
it carefully, and, if possible, walk it twice. For this you muff allow a 
long time. Much longer than you would think, because it isn’t easy 
always to get over or round the fences on foot. 

Look very carefully for the flags; they are often easily missed. I 
remember one race that I had won, but found I had loft, because, even 
though 1 had walked the course, there was a white flag ftuck on the 
top of a hill againft the skyline I had overlooked, and as I was leading 
during the race, to the joy of my opponents, I left it on the wrong 
side. So don’t think flags are easily seen, especially white ones, against 
the sky. 

Flagging a course is quite an art in a small way, and it can be 
overdone. I have a rccolleiftion of one course where there was, at one 
corner, some boggy ground, and the ftewards were very anxious to 
prevent any rider galloping into it. The rule of that course was, white 
flags on the right and red flags on the left, and along this boggy part 
they laid them out like mafts in a harbour, zigzagging the course in 
and out in a moft serpentine way. 

To gallop through them corredly was impossible; it was worse 
than a bending race in a gymkhana, because with flags on each side 
it was utterly bewildering. I did happen to go the wrong side of one of 
them, but luckily nobody noticed it. Another time, I remember, the 
flags were so badly placed the whole field got loft and we all had to 
pull up and reftart ourselves. 
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So don’t despise Studying the flags. They are more difficult than 
you may imagine. 

When you come to the fences, don’t feel thedeaSl alarmed at their 
size. When you are galloping it is wonderful how even the biggeSt 
fence seems quite small, and, in fad, the bigger and Stiffer they are, 
the safer they become to ride over as a rule. So when you arc selcding 
your spot to jump, don’t pick out necessarily the smallcSt place, but 
chose the beft take-off and land, even though it isn’t “neared the 
rails.” A horse will gain more by taking off and landing on good 
sound ground than by jumping on the inside of the course if the 
going is not good there. Every peck cods you at lead five lengths, so 
avoid them if you possibly can. 

Then we come to the turns, and this is where you will gain mod 
if you have your horse well under control. If he is galloping upon 
the inward leg, you arc lucky, because it is then easy enough to swing 
him round at almod any angle, provided he has been schooled to the 
use of the leg and the corred way to bring his body round with his 
hocks well under him. If he isn’t on the corred leg it is not pradicablc 
to attempt to change him when he is galloping, but what you can do 
is this: at the fence before the turn, jud as he jumps, you can often 
put him on to the corred leg as he lands by turning his head slightly 
outwards and by throwing your own body well forward and inwards 
and by pressing hard with your outward leg. This will usually get 
him to drike off on the inward leg, and then when you get to the flag 
you can whisk round it and gain lengths and lengths upon the red 
of the field. 






It is very surprising how much ground is loft in point-to-points by 
the riders being unable to get their horses quickly round the turns, 
and if you can do this well, as I am sure you can, because you have 
been schooUng Paleface hard, then it is worth seven pounds to you. 

I remember one race in which I had a good chance of w inning . 
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1 found my match in one horse who had a slight lead of me and on 
whom I couldn’t gain at all. I felt my only chance was at the turns. 
In this race there was a hairpin turn in the middle of a field, and 
here it was I decided to make up my loft ground if possible. I came 
up behind him on the inside, and if he had been “cute” he could 
have frozen me out by riding so as to touch the flag, but inftead of 
this he eased off, gave me the opening I wanted, and I was round 
that flag like a jack-snipe, and gained quite eight lengths on him. 
At the time I thought what a “ greenhorn ” he was and how lucky I 
had been to get such a good opportunity. 

When the race was over and I had juft won by the skin of my 
teeth, he came up to me and said : “ I say, old chap, I do hope I gave 
you enough room at the turn !” 

I felt quite guilty ! But, ftill, it isn’t often one meets anyone quite 
so innocent in racing, not even in point-to-points. 

When you arc going to ride a race there is nothing more tedious 
than the owner or trainer who gives you riding inftrudions in detail. 
All that is necessary to know is whether your horse can ftay well or 
not, and leave all the reft to the circumftances of the moment. 

For inftance, supposing a horse is very keen at the ftart and wants 
to get ahead. How often does one see jockeys pulling theirs heads off, 
exhaufting themselves and their horses in needless effort to keep 
behind ? 

If they would only let them ftridc along for a field or two and 
then fteady them, how many more races they would win! Of 
course, if the horse is so tricky a jumper that he won’t jump any 
fence without a lead, that is another matter. But horses of that kind 
are beft left to others to enjoy. 

If you find your horse is exhaufted and that you have no chance 
of winning, don’t ftart flogging him home, as you too often see at 
these meetings. Firft of all it is useless, secondly it is cruelty, and 
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thirdly it ruins horses quicker than in any other way. If they find 
they arc punished, and punished severely, for doing their beft, they 
^will very soon give up trying. Even if you arc having a tight finish 
'your legs arc of far greater use to you than your hands; and the whip, 
as an incentive, can be used only once, and juft on the laft ftridc at 
the winning-poft, to be in any way effeftive. At any other time it will 
probably ftop a horse. 

Try and ride so that you have a little bit of “ puff ” left at 
the finish, and if your horse is very blown, take a good fteady at 
your laft fence, and be more sure of getting over it well, than faft, 
for it is at this laft obftacle many a bad fall occurs. 

That reminds me of another race which I was lucky enough to 
win. I was leading over the laft fence but one. After that came a 
fteep bit of rising ground, which was also very boggy; on the top of 
this was the final fence, followed by a nice run ih on the flat. Well, I 
pulled up to a walk, and let my horse, who was, of course, rather 
blown, take it easy on this very punishing piece of ground. The crowd 
who had backed my mount rather heavily were shouting at me to 
go on, and it really was quite difficult to reftrain myself. However, I 
ftuck to my policy, and jumped the laft fence laft, but then my horse 
had the “ little bit of puff ” in him which is so necessary and which 
the other horses had not, and I was able to shove him along, and I 
won quite easily by a nice five lengths. 

Before you ftart off for the races, do get yourself weighed in the 
kit and saddle you will ride in, and arrange your weight-cloth so 
that it doesn’t take half an hour to find enough lead borrowed from 
friends and then be so huftled you have to cram it into your boots to 
get to the poft in time. Have your weight-cloth right before you ftart, 
and then you will find things quite easy in the weighing tent. 

There is only one final word, and that is, about your whip. Don’t 
forget, you neither weigh out or in with your whip. And at all 
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meetings whips have a moft curious way of disappearing. In fa£f, the 
second-hand whip trade seems to be a wonderful business. 

So give your whip to your groom to hold, both before and after 
the race, and then you can be freed of that responsibility at leafl. I 
think these are all the tips I can give you, and I now wish you the 
beit of luck. 

Your affed. father, 

M. 
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Y DEAR JOHN, 

You now say you would like to train one of your 
chargers for show jumping because he can clear five feet 
easily without any training whatever, and therefore he muff be very 
easily and quickly turned into something out of the ordinary. 

Well, the fadl that he has jumped something big doesn’t intereft 
me at all. All decent horses can jump; it doesn’t matter what he 
jumps, but how he jumps. That is the whole crux. Any old horse 
can bungle over a big fence now and then, but we don’t want any 
“ perhaps ” jumping at all; for the show ring we want “ certainties.” 

In show jumping, we need to take much more time and much 
more trouble than we ever do for hunting jumps. If you want 
patience for the latter, you want patience “ cubed ” for this business. 
You can make a hunter pretty well perfect in a year, but a show 
jumper often requires three and perhaps more. 

The method muft vary with locality, opportunity, and tempera- 
ment, and to lay down exad rules would be wafte of time; but there 
are one or two outftanding points which arc fundamental and from 
which you muff never budge. 

A horse cannot jump well until he is supple. You muff spend a 
great deal of time throughout the whole of your training to making 
and keeping him supple and all his muscles well-oiled. Supple in 


^ the lower jaw and supple in the neck. Supple in the loins and supple 
in the back. You muft work him so that he uses his hocks always 
in preference to his fore-hand, and can do all his turns, etc., with 
perfc<fl balance and delicacy by using your legs. While all this is 
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going on, he muSt never be allowed to see a big fence : you can hop 
him over quite small obftaclcs to exercise his muscles. When school- 
ing, watch his eye all the time. It should be round and full and soft, 
and your horse should show his happiness and contentment at every 
ilride. If you see signs of worry, temper, or alarm, flop your lesson 
and try something easier. When you ilart jumping, you muSt patiently 
work until he jumps his little rail without the smalleft sign of excite- 
ment, and he muft jump it in his ftride, without putting in “ a short 
one.” 

When you have got to this ilage, you muft then see that he jumps 
with a lowered head and lengthened neck and a rounded back. This 
position is attained quickest, some say, by allowing him to jump from 
a trot; and it is by this means also you can insure his approaching 
his fence without rushing or excitement. Have a little fence, a tripod 
treftlc is very useful, in the middle of your paddock, and never let 
him know when you are going to jump, and if he quickens his 
ftride, turn him away, and keep on doing so until his approach is 
juft as calm and as quiet as if there were no fence at all. Do not 
think that turning a horse away from a fence will teach him to refuse. 
It is obedience that is necessary, and it is for you to determine whether 
he is to jump or not. 

As his muscles improve, and his confidence grows, so you can 
broaden the jump, and teach him scope. He should never jump any 
fence closer than 5 feet away, and if his ftride should come at 10 feet 
away, he muft learn to jump from there. You will only succeed in 
getting a horse to jump with confidence in this manner by patiently 
building it up, not by over-facing him before he is ready, or by giving 
him falls. 

Now, juft as a man cannot possibly hope to succeed in any branch 
of athletics without conftant pradice, so also the horse muft have any 
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SOME NOVEL JUMPS 

amount of jumping. Certainly not less than twenty small fences a 
day, but more than that is even better. Now, unless you have the 
use of the riding school, this rule becomes quite difficult to carry out, 
. because the ground becomes so cut up. Not only that, but it isn’t 
always easy or convenient to have a man standing by ready to 
put up the rail every time the horse knocks it down. Both these 
difficulties can be overcome by having a jump made like a carving- 
knife reft, as sketched here. This has many advantages. It can 

never fall. If a horse raps it hard it 
merely turns over. It is very light, and 
can be picked up and put down again in 
a fresh place with great ease. Of course, 
you don’t want wings; wings, in good 
training, are quite unnecessary. Place 
this simple obftacle in any convenient 
place in your field and canter over it, sometimes on the right rein on the 
off fore, and sometimes on the left rein on the near fore, and work your 
horse until he jumps it without any excitement and without changing 
his legs. When you want to jump something bigger, then you can build 
some treftle jumps, which can be made of quite light poles, suitable for 
carrying about by yourself without 
any assifbnt. They can be shaped as 
shown in the sketch. The slope is 
very useful, because it makes it easy 
for a horse to learn to take off well 
away from the obflacle. 

But if you find he is always 

trying to put in a short Stride before jumping, and you cannot prevent 
him doing so, then put up a low “ knife-reSl ” about 17 feet away from 
the treSlle. Then, after he has jumped the knife-reSt he will only have 
room for one Stride between before he takes off. The distance muSt 
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be regulated according to the size and capacity of your horse, as you can 
see from the sketch. By pushing the knife-reft farther back and by 

riding your horse a little fafter you 
can lengthen his take-off quite easily. 
When you come to higher jumps 
and you want rails that fall if 
touched, you will come across 
another little difficulty. If you have a rail on pins in the usual way, 
then you can only approach the fence from the one side. To overcome 
this, here is another good tip. Inftead of making holes with pins in 
your uprights, you need only cut narrow slices on the outside, from 
which a block is suspended by a wire, as shown here. 

By this device it is very easy to get your rail so that you 
can increase or decrease it very slightly, much more 
nicely than with the ordinary holes. The top of the 
block is, of course, hollowed out so as to form a bed 
for the pole to reft on and so that it will not fall too 
easily. (This excellent idea was given to me by my friend Herr R. 
Knaur, of Vienna. I believe it is his invention.) 

When you begin to jump larger fences you will certainly find that 
your horse will keep on touching the top rail and that he will very 
often knock it down. Some of your friends will say that he is careless 
and wants rapping ** over his fences, others that he is ftale and wants 
less jumping. I am not sure which of the two is the worft advice. Any- 
way, both are horrible. Pay no attention to either. A horse touches a 
fence, not because he is careless or ftale, but because he is wrongly 
balanced. Let me put it to you in this way : “ Supposing you were asked 
to jump over a chair or a low hurdle, I am quite sure you would clear 
it with at leaft an inch or two to spare. You wouldn’t want to touch 
it left it would hurt you or cause you to ftumble or fall. This is the 
elementary law of self-preservation. Now, horses possess this fear of 
hurting themselves in a much greater degree than we do ourselves. 
Consequently you can take it from me that horses don’t touch their 
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fences for fun. There is always a reason for it. What that reason may 
be is for you to discover by careful observation. It may be due to going 
too fail or too slow at a fence, or a bad take-off; but very often it is 
• none of these things, but due to a wrong carriage of the head. In 
jumping, the head should be low and the neck extended. 

Therefore, my boy, don’t flart “rapping” a horse because he 
touches his fences, but think. Think what is wrong by fhidying his 
adlion and approach, and put that right. It may be, if he is not 
jumping off his hocks corrcdly, you will have to put him back to the 
elementary fences again. But never mind; unless you have patience 
and are prepared for setbacks, you muftn’t try to train horses. Your 
horse will jump all right if he has confidence, balance, and scope, and 
the rider helps him in each of these. 

In your schooling, whatever you do, do not allow your horse to 
get into that terrible fault of Starting off quickly and with diminishing 
Stride, reaching the jump at almoSt a Standstill and then bucking over. 

It is a very common fault in this country, and takes all the 
pleasure, the delicacy, and skill out of the jump, besides being very 
much more effort for the horse. 

But if you succeed in getting him to increase his speed as he 
approaches the jump, and to jump with freedom and confidence, then 
you have attained a money-spinner which is a pleasure to ride and a 
joy to see. 

The man who tells you your horse is touching his fences because 
he is Stale is also giving you bad advice; you muSt jump frequently 
to jump well, as I have told you before. But if he is neither spurred 
nor hit nor jabbed in the mouth and his feet and legs keep sound and 
well, he will soon get to enjoy his jumps juSt as much as a gallop. 

Now, for exercising a horse’s muscles there are one or two sound 
principles which can be adopted if circumstances permit, apart, of 
course, from the usual riding-school work. 
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Put up a series of about three low rails about lo feet apart so 
that the horse muft take off immediately he lands, without putting 
in any ftridc between. 

This is excellent exercise for the muscles of the back, neck, and 
loins. These exercises, which should be done about three times every 
morning, are better done without a rider on the horse’s back, and 
that can beft be managed by jumping in a lane.” 

Now, to ere<fl a lane is a very expensive thing, and it is only 
you fellows in the army who can get access to such things as a rule. But 
even when you can you usually find your lane is made up of all sorts 
of fences, banks, and such, which cannot be removed. Now, 
a lane with any fence in it that is not movable is an absurdity, because, 
to begin with, each horse is in a different Standard of schooling. 
Secondly, with unmovable fences, horses have to jump them the firSl 
time they are put in. This can only be effected by the use of the whip 
and shouting and so forth. All of which is thoroughly unsound. 

If you have a lane, it should be entirely free of any obstacle, and 
the horse should get accuStomed firSt to cantering round on word of 
command. This Stage may occupy several days. Then, when the horse 
is thoroughly at home in the lane, you can Start putting up small 
obstacles. But all this takes time and money and is beyond the scope 
of moSt owners, and after all we can get excellent results without a lane. 

But one thing you muSt avoid at all coSts is to put a horse into 
7 a lane (which may be the entrance to the shambles, as far as the horse 
can tell) and try and get him to jump over fences the firSt time. It is 
undoubtedly the wrong way to do it, and takes much longer to 
produce good results than by taking it by the Steadier method. 

So now go off and Start training your horse, and put this motto 
up on your looking-glass to read to yourself every day : 

Go SLOW. Be patient. Don't hit him — think instead. 

Your affe<5t. father. 





WHAT IS A GOOD SEAT ? 


M y dear JOHN, 

You write to say you are puzzled. You are puzzled at 
noticing the great variety of ways people sit upon their 
horses. All riders seem to differ, even the firR-rate ones. That you 
often hear it said of someone that he has an awfully good seat on 
a horse and that you cannot discover any rule to guide you; you would 
like very much to have a good seat yourself, but you don’t know 
whom to copy. 

Well, my boy, I quite sympathise with you. The rules to guide 
are vague, and few writers seem to have tackled the point at all. 

You arc usually told to sit down in your saddle, keep the lower 
part of your leg back and sink your heel. The cavalry inilrudion in 
my day used to tell us that as we sat upright in the saddle we should 
be able to sec one inch of our toe projeding in front of the line from 
the eye over the point of the knee. Well, even though I don’t agree 
with the rule, it was a rule and a good guide, anyway. Then we used 
to be told to sit in the centre of the saddle. 


This is an excellent rule, but it wants explaining. I always used 
to think it meant sitting horizontally central, as it was obviously 
wrong to be sitting on one side or the other of the horse, and I 
believe, from what I see, this is the usual interpretation adopted in 
the army to-day. But it doesn’t mean that at all. At lead, not to my 
thinking. It means that you should sit in the centre of the saddle 
vertically. That is to say, yom scat bones should red in the dip of 
the saddle so that if you were to put your hand behind you you would 
find a full hand’s breadth between you and the cande of the saddle. 
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“fork” seat 

That is what I mean by sitting in the centre of the saddle, and it 
was to avoid this ambiguity that in my book, Mount and Man, 
I ^id that the rule should be to sit as far forward in the saddle as 
possible, which comes to the same thing. 

This is my interpretation of the corred scat, and the pradicc of 
many years has confirmed me in its corredness, and I mod drongly 
recommend it for every rider. 

In my opinion it is that position which develops the bed balance 
and the greated control over one’s horse, no matter what you may 
be doing. 

But this opinion is not universally adopted, by any means. We 
find immense variety of opinion and pradicc not only in England but 
also on the Continent. I have lidened to their arguments, I have 
dudied their views, but I find no reason to alter the simple rule I 
advocate. 

There arc two schools of thought. There are the protagonids of 
the “ fork ” scat, and those of the “ backward ” scat. When speaking 
of this “ backward ” seat you mudn’t misunderdand me. I do not 
mean that they do not sit forward over their fences. That is universal 
(except in England and Ireland). I am only referring to the position 
of the body in the saddle at the danddill. 

The “backward” riders say that they can drive a horse better 
into his bridle by its adoption, while the “ fork ” scat reply that as 
they can ride with a longer dirrup they have greater control. 

Personally I do not believe by sitting back you can possibly have 
greater control, and I am certain that it is this position that causes 
one to be in such difficulty dircdly anything unusual or unexpeded 
occurs. 

These Continental schools, who adopt this scat, overcome the diffi- 
culty of being left behind by riding with very short reins. But the 
position is unattradive and unsuited to long hours in the saddle. 




STIRRUP LEATHERS 
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You can see their posi- tion in the sketch here. Be- 
cause they arc sitting in the —A back part of their saddles, the 

fl[irrups muft be shortened. ^ Now, with a short flirrup, 

the knee comes higher, and ^ with a raised knee control 

decreases. Many Continental authorities, on the other hand, support 
the “ fork ” scat, and this is the one I recommend : The 
knee low down, the flirrup leather vertical (I think both 
schools believe in this), the back slightly hollowed so as to 
drive the knee forward, and the ftirrup considerably longer. 

The sketch shows you the position. 

In England we often see flccplechasc jockeys, and those who copy 
them, riding in the position shown in the sketch. An 

absurdly short flirrup, with the toe pointing down. This 

is so bad a seat for ordinary / riding as to require no lan- 

guage of mine to discuss its ' faults. What is wanted is the 
happy mean. We muff ride with the length of ftirrup necessary for 
what we are going to do. We muff ride short for Sleeplechasing or 
show jumping, but we can ride longer for hunting, and longer ftill for 
hacking. It is absurd to go for a hack at fteeplcchasing length. 

Now there is one very certain rule, which few will attempt to 
gainsay. A horse can carry weight beft when it is forward, so that 
whenever we arc sitting in our saddle we should do all in our power 
to keep our weight as far forward as possible, and anything that tends 
to push it back should be avoided. 

Now here is another point in the seat. Some schools tell you that 
you muft turn the toe well in. This is certainly sound for riding in 
the ranks, when your foot may be caught in the ftirrup of the man 
next to you, but for ordinary riding I think that the foot should be 
allowed to be at the natural angle, otherwise you lose the freedom 
which is so essential in good riding. I feel sure that any seat that 
re^rids the natural attitude of the body, or prevents the perfed supple- 
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ness necessary, cannot be the corred one. If you look at the scats of 
mod of the prominent riders on the Continent you will find a great 
•'Similarity, but if you take the portraits of many of our own well- 
known riders in the pad you will sec a great divergence. 

Although the corred scat in the saddle mud be a matter of pure 
science, yet we find opinions vary so much that it becomes largely a 
matter of fashion. When I joined the army the idea was to ride as 
long as possible, but a few years after that we had to ride so much 
shorter that it was really too short. 

If we look at the seats of our grandfathers, riding over Lciccftcr- 
shirc, they sat in a very different way to the seat of our modern riders. 
St) that we soon become bewildered when we dart inquiring into this 
apparently abdrusc subjed. And yet the answer is not far to seek. 
“ The bed scat is the bed balanced seat.” 

Keep that always in your mind and you can’t go very far wrong. 
And then remember you can’t be perfedly balanced unless you have 
your feet pressing on a dirrup-iron, which hangs from a vertical 
leather. Let your head be slightly forward of your “ work,” and then 
you will find you slip into what mud be a good scat because it is a 
workable one, based upon sound principles. 

Your affed. father. 






THE APPROACH 


M y dear JOHN, 

You tell me that you have much difficulty in coming 
up to your fence the right way, that you so often seem to 
have the ftride all wrong, that, although the horse jumps, it seems 
very hazardous and unsatisfadory. 

Well, I am not surprised. That is a difficulty we arc all up againft. 
I think it is, perhaps, the mofl difficult thing there is. 

The queftion is so complicated that it has not been definitely 
solved, and the various schools teach upon their own lines. Moft of 
them say that it is too difficult to attempt cither to guide or control 
the horse’s flridc on the approach, and prefer to leave it entirely to 
him to take off cxadfly as he wishes. 

Now, although I do not agree entirely with this point of view, I 
do know that it docs produce very excellent results, which arc achieved 
in the following way: 

The horse should have plenty of “ free ” jumping in a lane and 
in the school, so that he learns to jump with confidence and freedom. 
He is taught to ftand well away from his fences by the methods I have 
shown you in my letter on Show Jumping, and in course of time he 
learns to jump without putting in a “ short one ” at all. After this has 
been attained, then the horse has to do the same thing with a rider on 
his back. The rider is inffi-uded only to hold the horse at his fence and 
to present him to it at a corrcdl speed. But that is all. The horse muff 
decide when to jump, and the rider muff be so prepared that he “ goes 
with ” him, no matter how soon the horse may spring. In order to be 
ready for all and every movement of the horse, the riders have to ride 
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FREEDOM AND CONTROL 

with quite short itirrups and very short reins. 

The seat is cffedlive but not attradivc; the results are good, but 
not superlatively so. I think these rules are very sound as plain, broad 
rules for riders in general, because we should not set too high a 
ftandard when we are legislating for the multitude. But when we are 
discussing these things as between experts, then I think the only 
standard that should be considered is that of perfedion. 

I do not think that this method of riding is perfedion, for the 
following reasons : 

Fird, it seems to me that the fird law of equitation is that the 
rider mud control and the horse obey. This principle is undoubtedly 
carried out in every riding school on the Continent, when the horse 
mud not wink an eye without the consent of the rider. In fad, so far 
do they carry out this principle that I think it is overdone sometimes. 
They train all the individuality out of their horses, and they are in- 
clined to become jud dull automatons. 

So we sec that the principle is adopted in its fulness in all 
“ dressage,’" but is dropped in approaching a fence. This seems to me 
to be a didind flaw in their argument. 

Now, if we are riding at a fence at a normal jumping length of 
dirrup, and with a normally short rein, we shall find ourselves “ left 
behind ” — and badly, too — if the horse takes off a dride too soon. So 
that when riding in this Continental dyle it is necessary to shorten 
the dirrup and the rein to an extent which makes the seat an im- 
pradical one for natural cross-country work. I am a firm believer in 
our making our show-ring jumping a pradical example of cross- 
country riding, and any rule which goes againd that principle mud, 
I think, be an unsound one. 

Then, again, this dyle docs not quite solve the difficulty. It certainly 
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“scope ” 

can be attained when the rider decides when the horse should jump. 

But, on the other hand, it is ^ted that if the rider attempts to 
control the ftridc of his horse, it is not possible at the laff moment for 
the horse to extend his neck sufficiently to clear the obflacle properly. 
So you sec there are two very definite lines of thonght: one says 
“ freedom ” and the other “ control.” But it is only fair to say that 
the “ free ” school admit that the “ controlled ” method is beff, if it 
can be done. 

It is therefore difficult for me to advise you, and your beft plan 
is to keep on jumping and worry out the method that beft suits you. 

My own views are that we should get the horse so well flexed 
that even on the approach to the fence he will yield to the slighter 
touch of the rein. The rider then decides upon the pace, the ftride, 
and the “ take-off,” and in that way perfed harmony between horse 
and rider is attained. 

“Difficult,” you say? Yes, of course it is difficult, but it is very 
delightful when it is being done; it is mod attradive to watch. The 
other way is undoubtedly effedive, but the horse is more likely to 
bungle his take-off when doing it on his own than when he is 
direded by an accomplished rider. But if the rider isn’t accomplished, 
then, of course, the fird way is the bed. 

But no matter which way you try, you mud get “scope” into 
both your head and the horse’s. Of the two, it is easier to get it into 
the horse’s head than into yours, because the horse knows what he can 
do, and you don’t. 

For indance, you come up to your fence, and the dride comes 
10 feet away. Either the horse mud be ready to jump from this spot 
or you mud be ready to ask him. All this requires pradice, a great 
deal of pradice on both sides. If you favour the fird principle, then 
you mud give your horse lots of free jumping; if you favour the other 
way, then you mud jump yourself a great deal. 





TIME AND PACE 


To do it well you muSt work at it, whichever way you decide, 
and don’t forget that you are tackling what is, perhaps, the mofl 
difficult art there is. 

Here are some diagrams which show you how to approach, and 
I muft ask you to notice that we never allow a horse to take off less 
than 5 feet away from any fence, but 6 is preferable. 

This is excellent for nearly every fence. 



But if the ftride comes a little wrong, then he can do this : 



Or this : 

Or this: 

• 8 * 8 * 6 * 

Of course, if you are racing at your fence, you muft try and get 
it like this, but it is very difficult : 
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SPURS 


M y dear JOHN, 

You ask me to tell you what I think of spurs and their 
use, and I am very glad you have, because there is a great 
deal to talk about on this subjed. 

As you very rightly remark, you joined the Army with sharp 
spurs, but you hadn’t been in the riding school more than a few days 
before you were advised to have the rowels ground down. You also 
were told to see that every man in your troop had blunted spurs 
as well. 

This has, mod judifiably, led you to wonder why sharp spurs 
should be issued at all, if all this has to be done before they are fit 
for wear. 

Well, it certainly does seem rather silly, but there arc reasons for 
everything, and it is always intcreding and enlightening to find out 
what they arc, because, once we underdand things, we can use our 
judgment more effedively; but if we don’t we become mere auto- 
matons, executing our orders without intelligence. 

So let us fird of all find out why the spur is of such apparent 
importance in the Army, so important that even the quartermadcr’s 
batman wears them on every parade. 

In war, when riding an exhauded or a darving horse, it may be 
necessary to spur him to the charge or speed his faltering footdeps in 
a retreat, and such eventualities arc regarded as so important that it 
has long been an Army order that any man whose office conneds him 
with a horse, however remotely, shall be improperly dressed unless 
he wears them. Consequently everyone, from field-marshals to infantry 
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adjutants, buckle on these appendages on all occasions in uniform, 
whatever they may be doing. 

: Again, it used to be necessary for soldiers to wear' spurs with long 

rowels, because in campaigning horses cannot always be chpped, and 
it requires something rathw extreme to get through a long and heavy 
winter coat. 

How far these reasons apply to soldiering to-day I muft leave 
modern soldiers to decide, but it is very certain they don’t have any 
bearing upon riding in peace conditions generally. It seems to me it 
would be sounder to issue blunt spurs in peace-time and have sharp 
rowels made for war than to issue sharp ones and have them ground 
down in peace-time, so that when war does ftart they haven’t any to 
wear on any occasion, whether they are wanted or not. 

However, as I have said, these things are no affair of mine, but 
one does like to see common sense practised, whether it is our business 
or not. 

Now, how far is the sharp spur of use in thi ordinary way of 
riding? On the Continent, where very high-class schooling is carried 
out, nearly every rider wears sharp spurs. I have often asked them 
why, and the reply has always been : “ Oh, I always wear them, but 
I never use them under any circumflances.” The obvious retort, 
“Why wear them, then?’’ was always left unanswered. 

I was once taken to task by one of these school experts for saying 
that the only time, in my opinion, the sharp spur might be required 
was in some advanced exercises in haute 6cole. For example, Baucher 
ftrongly advocates their use in the manege. My friend told me that the 
sharp spur was never used in the school for any exercise whatever, 
and that it was quite the lafl place where it would be used. I was 
much interefled to hear this, because it only confirmed my opinion 
more flrongly than ever that there arc practically no occasions in 
ordinary riding where the sharp spur is of any use. If it is of no use 
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in the riding school, it is certainly of no use in the hunting-field, the 
race-course, or the polo ground, so that its advantages are hard to 
discover. But not so are the disadvantages. They are obvious enough. 
They cause the horse much pain and discomfort, they mark his flanks, 
they make him fret, and they have never kept a refusing horse flraight 
or won a race; of that I am convinced. 

Blunt spurs are, of course, much better. But, after all, they only 
subftitute bruises for cuts, and are really not very effedive. They 
are, in fadl, an apology for weak legs. If you can’t put your legs on to 
your horse and get him to obey you, then perhaps a pair of blunt 
spurs may help you; but in my own experience of schooling I find a 
good fbong pair of legs, aided by taps from the whip, are quite good 
enough for any exercise, and I recommend you, as flxongly as I can, 
to give up using even blunt spurs at all, because you will find your 
horses go much more kindly without, and are easier to train in 
every way. 

Unfortunately, out hunting it is a convention to wear spurs. One 
is not supposed to be “ properly dressed ” without them, and you will 
often hear it said that they “ show off a boot ” so well. 

This is, of course, bunkum. The eye can be trained to anything, 
and when you get accuftomed to seeing boots without spurs, then it 
looks equally wrong to wear them. It is also very ridiculous to talk 
about being “ badly turned out ” if one appears at a meet without 
them. The queflion of turn out should depend only upon cleanliness 
and eflficicncy, and as I submit that moff riders arc more efficient 
without spurs than with them, the queflion of “ correAncss ” should 
not arise. 

However, I know the power of convention, especially with you 
young fellows. You would rather die than have a wrong-shaped tie or 
an unfashionable hat, and I am equally sure you would blush for 
very shame did you forget your spurs when going out hunting. 
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THE “slug” 

All this I understand very well, and the path of the reformer is so 
hard I do not ask you to tread it. But what I do ask you to do is this : 
never ride in sharp spurs, but only blunt ones, when hunting or on 
parade; on all other occasions leave them off entirely. 

Learn to use your legs, and you will find that the very beft 
possible advice. 

“ Oh yes, father, but some horses are such slugs they simply have 
to be driven up into their bridle,” I can hear you say. 

Well, I don’t deny that there are slugs, but some common horses 
arc so flicky and slow and lazy they nearly drive one mad. But those 
kind are, after all, pretty rare, and they are not the sort of horse you 
would own, arc they? 

Then there is another kind of sluggish horse, which is only so 
because he is debilitated. 

I remember riding one only the other day. He was the biggeft 
brute to ride imaginable. You simply couldn’t get him along, except 
imder the flick. I was told that here, at leafl, was a case where a sharp 
pair of spurs was essential. But I made inquiries, and I discovered that 
the horse had only recently recovered from a very bad cold. I gave 
him a couple of weeks to recover, and when I rode him again I think, 
if I had touched him with spurs, he would have jumped the moon. 

Then tlicre is another kind of sluggish horse — a young one. 
Sometimes they have been fed on weeds and potatoes on a farm 
during all their early years, and although they look fat, perhaps, they 
arc in reality as weak as cats. Give these sort of horses time and sec 
whether they arc slugs by nature. 

Other slugs arc merely poor creatures who arc utterly overworked. 
Such are to be found in some riding cflablishmcnts, jaded and worn 
and old. These horses undoubtedly seem to go better when ridden 
with spurs. But are you juflificd in using them? 

So, you sec, the occasions for their use dwindle the more wc 
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examine the matter. If you carry this rule out you will find your horses 
will go much more quietly and better with you and to the mutual 
'advantage of both. 

Let us think of it in this way: The intelligence of a horse is 
limited, and, like ourselves, can only think of one thing at a time. 
The schoolboy will never learn his lessons if he is thinking of the 
next football match, and the horse will never learn if he is wondering 
when the next prick on his sides is coming. 

So get out of the habit of thinking a horse will learn only through 
fear of punishment. He will learn far better when he finds that there 
is no pain or discomfort in carrying out your wishes. 

So never mind what your brother subalterns say or think. Wear 
your spurs only when you muft. 

Your affcfl. father, 

M. 
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MY DEAR FATHER. 

I am moH awfully obliged to you for your letter about spurs. 
/ thin\ what you say muH be jolly sound, although so many people 
do say that spurs are necessary on lots of occasions. 

But now I want to asl^ you another queilion. 

What is right, the snaffle or the double bridle for hacking or 
hunting in? I hear such differences of opinion. Some say the snaffle 
is only fit for racing, and others that it should be used at all times. 

After all, there should be one definite rule. There cant be all this 
variety of opinion among the real experts, can there? 

Next time the queilion crops up in the Mess 1 want to have some 
real good, hard fads from you I can produce as if they were my own. 
As it is, I don’t think ^ k^ow enough to say much, and so I sit very 
quiet and liilen all I can. But now and then I feel as if I really would 
like to say something, and / will, too, when I have your knowledge 
behind me. 

Your affed. son, 

JOHN. 






THE SNAFFLE 


M y dear JOHN, 

For Heaven’s sake don’t go arguing with the senior 
officers. Young subalterns should be like 

A wise old owl who sat in an oak, 

The more he saw the less he spoke; 

The less he spoke the more he heard, 

Now wasn’t he a wise old bird? 

I am delighted to give you information, but, whatever you do, 
keep it to yourself until you are asked for it. In this particular inftance 
the point you raise is far from easy to answer. 

There are many advocates of the snaffle, and the reasons for their 
point of view arc well worthy of consideration. Some, knowing they 
arc indifferent riders, say that their hands are not good enough for 
a double bridle. They are perfcdly right in saying that much less 
harm can be done in a snaffle, and that it is certainly the simple^: 
method of bitting a horse, provided he is temperate enough to be 
controlled in one. 

This is a sound argument, because a double bridle badly used is 
a source of great discomfort to a horse, and produces more “ pulling ” 
than any snaffle would do. 

I remember with one well-known pack of hounds there used to be 
a wealthy subscriber, whose purse was long and whose hands were 
hard. He used to get the beft horses money could buy, but no matter 
what they were like when he got them, he soon had them pulling like 
fiends. His recipe was always a Wronger bit. I used to sec these un- 
fortunate horses with their eyes blazing with pain, fighting againfl 
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ONE BIT OR TWO? 

these inhuman contraptions he used to put into their mouths. I do 
not know how many jaws he broke, but the Stud groom told me that 
every horse used to burft out into a sweat whenever he came near. 
He was a terrible example of the misuse of the bit, and there is no 
doubt whatever that every one of his horses would have gone better 
in a snafHe. 

Then, again, moSt people advocate using a snaffle on young horses 
during the early period of their training, and ftart putting on a bit 
only after they have been schooled for some months, and on the Con- 
tinent many of the high-school experts school entirely on the snaffle. 

They say that it is much easier for the horse to have one bit in 
his mouth inftead of two. That they go all the more freely in con- 
sequence. They declare that as a horse’s mouth is a delicate organism 
it muft be treated with the greateft gentleness, and they flex their 
horse’s mouth and bend them entirely in snaffles. 

Then again for jumping. Snaffles are largely used because it is 
said a horse jumps with greater freedom in this way than if he has 
a bit in his mouth. 

All these arguments are based upon the desire in all schooling to 
give horses a long neck. As you know, when jumping, the horse muft 
have Jearnt to extend his neck to the full, and the “ snaffle ” advocates 
believe that the bit seriously affeds this. 

These are the opinions of well-known experts, so that whether we 
agree with them or not, they muft be taken very seriously. Those 
who ride and train in snaffles do produce moft excellent results. It is 
up to the “ bit ” advocates to sec if their method is better. 

Speaking personally, I am not a snaffle man at all, and I will give 
you a variety of reasons for my opinion. When you have read them 
through carefully, thought them over a great deal, and tefted them 
thoroughly, you will be in a position to 
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Firft, wc muft eliminate the point of bad hands and indifferent 
horsemanship from the argument, because if you are a bad rider you 
;may have recourse to expedients which arc not necessary to more 
qualified exponents. A lame man muff use a ffick, but that is no 
argument for the procedure of an athlete. 

Let us take the young horse firff. If you arc expeding a “ rough 
passage,” then by all means use the snaffle until he is quite quiet to 
ride, but diredUy that period is over, what arc the especial advantages 
of the snaffle? Personally, I think it teaches the horse to lay on your 
hand. I do not believe wc can begin our flexions too soon, and every 
day spent with a tight rein is, in my opinion, a day of discomfort. 

Of course, every horse varies, and we cannot treat every one in 
the same way, and wc can vary the use of the double bridle to suit 
the temperament of each horse. For inftance, wc needn’t use the bit 
rein at all, if wc think it inadvisable, but it is always there for use if 
it is wanted, or again, wc could leave the curb chain off, if only to get 
the horse accuffomed to two bits in his mouth. 

But if wc ride our young horses with light hands and ffrong legs, 

I do not find they fight at all againff the bit, but, in fad, rather the 
contrary. I find they usually go in double bridles pcrfcdly happily 
almod from the outset. 

Now, in all schooling, what wc want to do is to lighten the fore- 
hand and to get the horse to use his hocks effedively and well. This 
result seems to me to be more quickly attained by the judicious use 
of the double bridle than of the snaffle. 

I was asking one of these Continental snaffle experts the other 
day how long it would take to attain a good flexion. He said six 
months at lead. This, anyway, is not a good advertisement for the 
snaffle, because in the double bridle I exped to attain good results 
very much more quickly than that 
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And, furthermore, when their horses are schooled I found they 
required always a good firm hold of their mouths. They yielded and 
■ flexed perfcdly correctly, but it was like pulling at a cushion inftcad 
of at a lively and sensitive organ. 

For inftance, if any of these horses were put into a faft gallop and 
then were called upon to flop quickly, it required a very firm pressure 
upon the reins to bring them to a flandflill. But, personally, I am not 
contented until a horse’s mouth is so good that he will not only jump 
any fence, but will also pull up dead from a gallop on a given spot 
in reins made of brown paper. This standard is quite beyond the range 
“ snaffle merchants.” 

Finally, we come to jumping. Once a horse is obedient to the 
rein, he can be perfedly controlled on the approach to the obftacle, 
until he is a suitable diflance away, and then he can be put at it in 
such a way as to give him plenty of momentum and scope. During 
this period there is time enough to allow him to lower his head in 
juft as effedive a manner as those who are jumped in snaffles. 

Personally, I am of opinion that those who ride in snaffles have 
never experienced the pleasure that there is in the delicate handling 
of a horse in a double bridle, for then a horse can be got to bridle 
himself and flex his neck and lower jaw to the pressure on the rein 
not amounting to more than the weight of the reins themselves. 

To ride a horse upon one finger is a delight the snaffle man can 
never know. 

So you see, there are two very diftind schools of thought. Both 
arc perfedly right, and I have tried both; as a result I am whole- 
heartedly a “ bit man,” because I find through its use a pleasure, a 
control, and a delicacy denied the snaffle advocates, whose results, 
excellent though they arc, do not surpass those attained by the use of 
the bit. 
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If, however, you think your hands are hard and heavy or your 
temper hasty, then ftick to the snaffle, and you will have many sup- 
■ porters in your decision. 

You often hear it said, “There is a key to every horse’s mouth.” 

Yes, there is a key, but it is not to be found in the bit. 

It is to be searched for in the balance and the flexions, the supple- 
ness of the neck, the loins, and the lower jaw, so that the horse moves 
balanced on his hocks and not in his fore-hand. 

Here, therefore, is the key — in balance, flexion, and obedience — 
so that the horse yields to the rein inftead of opposing it. 

But even the beft trained horse will oppose the hand if he is off 
his balance, while a badly broken one will yield sometimes when his 
carriage happens to be correct. 

Your affed. father, 

M. 
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MY DEAR FATHER. 

There is one thing I particularly want to asl(^ you about. The 
argument that goes on about the forward seat as opposed to the bacl{^ 
ward seat for hunting in the regiment seems interminable. 

Some say one thing and others are juH as firm on the opposite side. 

Of course, I haven’t enough experience to express any opinions, 
especially to those who say they have hunted all their lives. But it 
seems to me that hunting men are far less ready to discuss anything 
new than fellows like me, who are all out to find out what is really 
beB, quite regardless of what Grandfather did, or Bay-Middleton, or 
Tom Birr, whose names are always quoted whenever the subjeil 
crops up. 

Anyway, I feel very puzzled because I find fellows who really 
ought to }{now have by no means similar opinions. 

Your affedl. son, 

lOHN. 
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THE FORWARD SEAT 


M y dear JOHN, 

I have got your letter about the forward seat queftion, 
and you have raised a regular bogey of a controversy, on 
which I have made more friends and enemies than moft men. Any- 
way, I will do my beft to put the matter before you as clearly as I can. 

In the old days of your grandfather the backward scat was 
prevalent everywhere. By this expression “backward seat” I mean 
that the rider leant his body back as the horse landed over a fence, 
and I shall use that expression with that meaning throughout this 
letter. In those days they not only landed with their bodies back, but 
they adually approached the fence in this position. In fad, we do 
not have to go so far back as your grandfather; your own father, 
when he joined his regiment in 1895, was taught to sit back all the 
time when cither approaching or landing over a fence, and this pradicc 
was in vogue in the British Army up to about the year 1910. But 
after that there came a change. Now, it takes something pretty big to 
create any change in horsey matters in this country, I can assure you, 
and two big things had previously occurred which had set people 
thinking. The fird was the arrival of Tod Sloan from America. He 
rode in mod of our big races and carried all before him. Opinions 
differ very much as to which particular reason his success can be 
ascribed. But one fad was that he sat well forward the whole time. 


Our jockeys were not long in copying him, and the forward scat very 
soon became generally adopted as the mod efficient mode for flat 
racing. This, of course, affeded only flat-race jockeys; it had no 
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“drop” fence 

bearing upon hunting or stecplcchasing circles, and they carried on 
serenely as if nothing had happened. 

• In 1907 the International Horse Show was ftarted in London, 
and for the firft time English people saw foreigners performing over 
fences. The result was positively alarming. They carried all before 
them. They jumped the fences with ease and grace, while our beft 
riders flattened their fences and gave a mofl sorry exhibition all round. 
The English public did not accept these defeats gracefully. They said : 
“ Oh yes, it is all very well for these foreigners to come over and give 
an exhibition of ‘ trick ’ jumps, but where would they be across a 
natural country?” This view was generally accepted, and no hunting 
man dreamt of altering his seat or his methods. But soon the British 
began to improve. They adopted the forward seat at Olympia and in 
all horse shows generally, and the result was moft marked. 

The schooling of horses also improved very considerably, and now 
the British team can always hold its own againft all competitors. But 
ftill the English hunting man is not convinced. He says this forward 
seat is, no doubt, pcrfedly effedive and workable over flxaightforward 
fences, where the take-off and land arc known quantities, but it will 
never work over an English country, where fences have conftantly to 
be jumped with a landing entirely hidden. They also say that it would 
be impossible over a ‘‘ drop ” fence, because the rider would then be 
unable to remain on the horse’s back. They do now admit that the 
body should be forward when approaching a fence, but that is as far 
as they will go. 

In spite of multitudes of photographs to the contrary, many people 
dill date that the truly corred jump is when the rider’s body remains 
vertical with the ground throughout the parabola of the leap. In fad, 
I am not sure whether this isn’t dill being taught in the Army; 
anyway, it certainly was a short while ago. 

Such a view is quite mydifying because, although it sounds fairly 
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FORWARD SEAT 

reasonable, it is ilultified immediately by every photograph taken of 
accomplished riders jumping. 

Nevertheless, there are ftill many advocates of this principle, which 
means that the rider’s body should be forward as the horse rises at 
the jump, and back as he lands, so preserving the verticality of the 
body throughout. 

In the fteeplechasing world conservatism reigns supreme, and it 
is moft widely accepted that no one could land over Becher’s Brook 
in the National with the forward seat and remain on. This fence is 
always quoted in these discussions. It is regarded as the mofl for- 
midable and difficult fence in the world, but before I have finished 
this letter I hope I may be able to prove to you that it is not quite so 
big as all that. 

Some few jockeys have tried sitting forward when landing, but 
have given it up. The reason for this is not because the forward seat 
is faulty, but because these jockeys have not practised or underffood it 
sufficiently. However, I believe there are a few now who have taken 
it up, although I am not quite sure on this point. 

Now, in all the world we are the only people who ffick to this 
view. All nations on the Continent and in America sit forward, and 
they jump bigger fences than we do. For inffance, the average height 
of the fences in the National is about 4 feet 10 inches, of which at lea.ft 
6 inches can be gone through. In the race-course at Hanover they have 
fences there of over 6 feet in height and 2 feet thick, with a ditch and 
guard-rail in front as well. These fences arc far larger than anything 
Liverpool can produce, and yet every jockey adopts the forward seat. 
In America, although the fences never reach such dimensions as this, 
no one thinks for a moment of sitting back over any fence if they 
can help it. 

Then, again, on the Continent fox-hunting is unknown, and riding 
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over natural fences such as we have in England is impossible. To 
make up for this deficiency they cred cross-country rides over artificial 
fences, and I can assure you that these obstacles, which have to be 
taken at a good speed, arc far more formidable than those ever tackled 
in our hunting countries. 

Our hunting people talk of “drop” fences when the land is 
seldom more than a few inches lower than the take-off. Becher’s 
Brook has certainly not more than an 18 inches fall, but in these 
cross-country rides they have drop fences of 3 feet and more, perched 
upon the top of Steep precipices, down which the horses have to go 
immediately after landing. Performing these feats every rider sits 
forward. In fa£t, they go so far as to say that it would be impossible 
to do it if they did not do so. 

In spite of the whole riding world outside this country having 
adopted the forward seat for all classes of jumps, whether it be in the 
Steeplechase, the cross-country ride, or the show-ground, the English 
public Still Stick to the old method of Stecplcchasing and in the hunt- 
ing-field, because they say it would be impossible to sit their horses if 
the body leans forward when racing or over a drop fence or boggy 
landing-places where a horse would peek. To those who speak in this 
way I feel inclined to say — the words of a well-known advertisement — 
“ My dear, try it.” It is sometimes said that it requires more skill and 
more nerve to sit forward than back over a fence. I believe this is 
actually so. I think it does require more assurance and more pradtice, 
but this is hardly a satisfying reason why it should not be adopted in 
our hunting circles. 

Another argument is used by those who support the old method. 
They say that if the body leans forward on landing it produces a 
much greater ibain upon the horse’s fore-legs. This is an argument 
which can be easily demolished. The horse’s fore-foot on landing 
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RETARDED IMPACT 

muft always have to bear the ftrain of his own weight and that of 
the rider and saddle, no matter where the weight may be. But there 
' is such a thing as retarded impad, and if the rider keeps his weight 
on the flirrup iron and absorbs the shock of landing in the muscles 
of his ankles, knees, and loins, the force of impad is much lessened. 
But as this position can be acquired bed by adopting the forward 
seat, it is surely not the dronged argument in favour of the back seat 
that can be produced. 

As I told you in the early part of this letter, I was brought up to 
the old-fashioned seat, and rode in this way until 1901, when I was 
shown its errors by a Belgian. I have hunted with no less than 
fifty-seven different packs of hounds, and I have dudied and observed 
the riding of many countries and continents, and I can only tell you 
that the longer I live, the more I see, the more I am convinced that 
we English people will never ride as well as other nations until we 
whole-heartedly adopt this dylc. 

In the hunting field it doesn’t so much matter. The pace is slow 
and the fences are on the average pretty small, but in deeplechasing 
it matters a great deal. Look at the photographs which appear in the 
illudrated papers daily during the steeplechase season and you will sec 
how horses’ heads arc being interfered with, and how their balance is 
upset by those jockeys who, badly off their balance, have to hang on 
to the reins to maintain themselves in the saddle. Accidents, of course, 
also occur amongd those jockeys who sit forward, but I can assure 
you that the percentage of falls is less, and that a horse whose rider is 
properly balanced will gain quite two lengths over any other horse 
whose rider interferes with him as he jumps. So, I hope I have now 
convinced you that it is not necessary to sit back over a drop fence, or 
a blind one, and that if you want to get the befl results out of your 
horse, you muft sit forward as much as you can. 

Your affeft. father, 

M. 
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MY DEAR FATHER, 

I {now quite well what you thin{ of horses and how they 
ought to be trained, but I am awfully bad at expressing myself, so 
that I never seem to be able to hold my own in any discussion, 
especially when I am talking with fellows who have much more 
experiance than 1. 

Here is an infiance. Lafl night we were talking about whether a 
horse obeyed his rider only from motives of fear or self-preservation 
or whether he did what he was as{ed because he wanted to please or 
because he li{ed it. I heard what one fellow had to say and then I 
tried to butt in, but I was soon silenced by the arguments of another 
chap, so that I feel now I don’t {now where I am. 

Anyway, I have an open mind, and don’t {now what to thin{. 
/ should so much li{e to hear your views, so that next time I shall 
have something really hot to reply with. 

Your affefl. son, 

JOHN. 
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CO-OPERATION versus FEAR 

M y dear JOHN, 

They may have taught you the art of war at Sandhuril, 
but apparently spelling isn’t part of the curriculum. Next 
time 1 should spell experience with four e's, if I were you. 

Well, I am glad you have an open mind. It is a splendid thing, 
as long as you have brains to put into it. What many people suffer 
from is a mind so open it’s like a vacuum into which no particle 
of knowledge can ever penetrate without an explosion. 

But let us see if your “ open mind ” can focus itself upon the 
following lines of thought. A child can be brought up to fear its 
parents or to love them; in either case it will behave with reasonable 
propriety. For inffance, you can say to your child : “ Look here, if 
you don’t shut the door at once father will smack you and send you 
to bed,” and the probability is that the child will shut the door. On 
the other hand, you can say: “Father will be so very sad if litde 
Percy doesn’t shut the door when he asks him so nicely,” and once 
more the probability is that the child will shut the door. 

From this you can see how easy it is for people to have firm con- 
vi<ffions, based upon long experience, in total disagreement with each 
other. Some people believe in and practise the Martinet school, where 
discipline is inspired by the fear of the cane, and punishment alone 
enforces it. 

These views are certainly much less prevalent than they were. 
We find few Do-thc-boy’s Hall amongff our schools and colleges 
to-day, because we have learnt that greater discipline can be main- 
tained by miffing a boy’s honour than in any other way. 
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Consequently, moft people to-day believe that children can be 
trained moil efledlively in those schools where the cane is unknown 
and punishment is moral rather than physical. 

As we advance in the training of our children, so should we also 
advance in the schooling of our horses. We muit learn that methods 
of severity are not effedive, and that the beil and surefl way to school 
a horse is by patience and firmness. 

Now in regard to these virtues I find all writers are agreed. All 
say we muil be patient and firm, but they don’t mean the same thing. 
Not by any means. We find as we read on their ideas of patience 
and firmness are very different. Some of thei{li go on to tell us that 
a horse’s mentality works only under the law of self-preservation, and 
that the one way to train a horse is to teach him to avoid pain. 

I do not disagree with these writers except in one resped. They 
seem to tell us that this method is the only one, and that there is no 
alternative. 

We arc sometimes told “ the horse works only under the inflinds 
of self-preservation,” but that is where I disagree completely. The 
horse can undoubtedly be trained by these methods jud exadly in the 
same way the child can be trained. But although it is a way, I deny 
it to be the better of the two. 

To emphasise this point, I will quote from one recent writer, who 
advocates the “Martinet” sydem of training. He says: “Horses 
arc not willing coKiperators, and that the bed we can say of their 
indinds is that their indind of self-preservation prompts them to 
jear their rider more than the dangers and difficulties which beset 
them on all sides” (the italics are mine). Yes, quite so! This is the 
natural corollary to this method of training. How easily we can trans- 
pose this sentence into the mouth of the Martinet father. “ Oh yes, 
my boy docs do what he is told, because he knows damned well what 
he would get if he didn’t. But I don’t find him willing at all. He has 
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got to be forced before he will do anything.” 

Of course, we can train by fear, but those methods are out of date 
with children and should be so with horses. Personally, I find that 
the horse is quite the moft willing co-operator it is possible to con- 
ceive. He enters wholeheartedly into the spirit of the game; once he 
undcrfbnds what is wanted, his confidence is gained, and his muscles 
are in such a condition that he can do it with comfort. 

I can give you several inflances of this. Let us take the simple 
example of facing a young horse at a simple drain. To ftart with he 
won’t go near it. To get him over may be a matter of hours, no matter 
how small the ditch may be. But once over, and his confidence has 
been gained, sec how he begins to co-operate. As you approach it he 
flarts to show his eagerness to tackle it, and dircdly you allow him he 
is at it and over it like a shot. This cannot be interpreted in any way 
as evasion or fear, or self-preservation. It is nothing more or less than 
hearty co-operation. It cannot be due to fear, because there has never 
been anything to frighten him. He has never known a spur, the whip 
has only been a friend, and he has never been over-faced at a fence or 
had a fall. It cannot be due to the desire for food, because he will 
turn as readily from his flable as towards it, and so the law of self- 
preservation cannot apply. 

Let me give you another example. Let us suppose you are doing 
ordinary riding school work. Your horse will often anticipate the 
exercise before you have given him the aid. This is not evasion as 
some people believe, because your horse has nothing to evade. He 
neither fears the whip nor feels the spur. So why should he want to 
turn too soon unless he thinks you want him to? If he were wanting 
to evade he wouldn’t do the exercise at all. Personally, I find horses 
enter wholeheartedly into their schooling diredly they undcrfland 
what is wanted, but you muff drop the use of the spur and of punish- 
ment with the whip. 
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Let us give you another example of obvious co-operation on the 
part of the horse. Let us suppose you take a horse out hacking every 
; day, and that at a certain spot it is your habit to break into a gallop. 
As you approach, your horse begins to get excited, and when you reach 
the spot he is away like lightning. 

It is no use the critics saying that the horse knows that if he doesn’t 
gallop he will get a hiding, because, in the firft place, he may never 
have had one, and, secondly, it doesn’t apply to the argument. 

Let us suppose that the horse changes owners, and that now when 
he comes to this spot he is not expedted to gallop at all, but only to 
walk. What happens? At firfl, the memory of his paft experience is 
foremoft in his mind; he ftarts jumping about ready to carry out what 
he believes to be the wishes of his rider. But, after a short while, he 
begins to undcrfland what is wanted, and will walk paft the spot 
perfedtly quiedy. 

How can we possibly explain these things except that the horse 
is a moil willing partner, ready to fall in with whatever his rider 
wants, provided he quite undcrilands what is adlually required. 

In simpler matters we find the horse will walk, trot, canter, gallop, 
or jump, as required, when neither fear of punishment or fall comes 
into the queilion. He is our partner, then, so why not allow him the 
same charadleriilic when doing more difficult feats? 

Before concluding this letter I may as well take this opportunity 
of discussing the problem of “fighting it out with a horse.” Some 
writen and many people think that the time mufl arise with moft 
horses when it is necessary to fight it out — that is to say, give your 
horse a good hammering so as to show you are mafler. 

For inflance, I am told that when a horse rears persiflcndy it is 
a good plan to break a botdc filled with bullock’s blood over his cars. 
This is mixing up cause and effedl terribly. We don’t want to cure 
the rearing itself, but to remove the apprehension which causes the 
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HITTING IS USELESS 

rearing, and that is not done by breaking bottles over horses’ heads, or 
by any other frightening method. 

No, sonny, I have often heard of inftances where I was told it 
was necessary, but I have never come across one yet. If your horse 
fights you it is because there is something wrong on your part, either 
in your syficm or yourself, and the answer to all these problems is to 
alter your syficm or improve your riding. Hitting them does no 
good, and it never will. I don’t say it isn’t effedive sometimes, but 
the other way is better] so much better that there should be no two 
opinions about it. 

So I hope now I have put sufficient ideas into that open mind of 
yours to keep it thoroughly occupied until next time you write. 

Your aficd, father, 

M. 








INTELLIGENCE 


M y dear JOHN, 

In your laft letter you said that you had a long argument 
with a brother officer laft night as to whether horses are 
intelligent or not. I am glad to hear you ftood on the side of the 
horse, because it is my opinion that the less we know of and sym- 
pathise with his mentality, the more ffiipid we believe him to be, but as 
we progress in knowledge and understanding, the more we change 
our views. But no discussion on this very abStruse subjed can be of 
any worth unless we decide beforehand what the word “ intelligence ” 


means. 


Everyone has some different idea on this matter, but mine is that 
it denotes a power of reasoning and of marshalling fads and experience 
in a logical sequence. With that as our basis for discussion, let us 
take your opponent’s view, to see what it is worth. 

He says : “lam sure the horse is a flupid animal, that it has no 
intelligence. Its only mental attribute is that of memory.” He points 
out many examples of stupidity. He says that a horse, when “ shying,” 
shows what “ an ass ” he is. He shies at the moil ridiculous things, 
things which he has seen many times before, things which he should 
know well, things which can do him no harm. 

He also says that a horse doesn’t seem to know what is wanted 
or even to remember old lessons. For example, let us suppose a horse 
has jumped a fence every day for many weeks, and then doesn’t see 
it for a few months. When you put him at the fence again he is very 
likely to refuse it. 

These are examples I am sure your friend has quoted as those of 
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MEMORY OR INTELLIGENCE? 

lack of intelligence. Then with pulling and runaway horses. This 
seems to be madness. Why won’t they Stop? They know they should 
ftop. They are given sufficient pain to tell them they are doing 
wrong, and yet they won’t Stop. This mufl be due to stupidity. 

Then, again, when you come into the ftable, they don’t seem to 
know whether you have been away or not. They don’t greet you like 
a dog, unless you carry sugar or carrots in your hand. They show 
no real signs of affedion and don’t seem to care one way or the 
other. 

These are the sort of arguments that were used, were they not? 

So let us dissed them to see what they arc worth, and then we 
can dart building up arguments on the other side. 

Fird, they say the horse has no intelligence, only memory. What 
does this mean? Does it imply that memory is no attribute of 
the mind, or that memory can exid without intelligence? If this is 
what they mean, their case is untenable from the outset. Philosophers 
tell us that all knowledge is experience and experience is memory. 
Therefore, those who deny the horse intelligence, but grant him 
memory alone, arc talking of what they do not underdand. 

In reply your opponent will say that intelligence is not the right 
word. Reasoning power should be subdituted. If a horse had any 
reason in him he couldn’t shy at the ridiculous things he does. 

So let me examine this quedion of shying. To my thinking, 
indcad of proving the horse a dupid animal, it proclaims his acute 
powers of observation. Anything new, anything drange, a different 
colour, a puff of smoke, an unexplained sound, will cause horses to 
shy, and quite reasonably, too. Because the equine race, having no 
natural defence except that of speed, mud always be suspicious of 
the unknown. 

When they continually shy at objcdls they pass every day, this 
can often be put down to a little playfulness, which often turns into 
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HABITS 

apprehension if the rider uses his ftick or spur. So there seems here 
but little to discuss. The horse is naturally a nervous animal, and 
his acute powers of observation seem to belie the claim to Stupidity. 

There is another point about shying. An objed is often used by a 
horse as an excuse. For instance, let us suppose a horse has been in the 
habit of exercising in company, and when so doing shies at pradically 
nothing. Then take him out by himself; it is quite probable that he 
will Start shying at any objed he can think of. This is not because he 
is Stupid and over-timid at all. It is because he is turning over in his 
mind some scheme to get back home to his friends, or some way of 
displaying his displeasure at being taken out alone. He is also some- 
what naturally a little more timid without companions. Now let us 
take the instance of a horse refusing a fence he knows well, but which 
he hasn’t jumped for some little time. We muSt remember that jump- 
ing is a definite effort and not necessarily attradive, as dumb-bell 
exercises are to ourselves. Horses are creatures of habit far more than 
ever we are. What they have done yeSterday they would like to do 
to-day, and what they have not done to-day they won’t want to do 
to-morrow. They are juSl like us. If we do Sandow exercises every 
morning, after a time we get to like them and quite enjoy the time 
so spent. But suppose we leave them off for a few months, it is quite 
an effort to Start them again. We know these things ourselves, but if 
a horse objeds to jumping where he has jumped in the paSt, we write 
him down as a Stupid animal. 

Then we have the inSbnee of the horse who refuses for no 
apparent reason. Those who call him foolish for so doing have never 
Studied the arts of jumping. If a horse does refuse a fence, there is 
always a reason, and so good a one, too, that it redounds to the credit 
of his intelligence rather than to the reverse. 

Again, those who call the “pulling horse” a Stupid beaSt have 
never understood the arts of riding. It muSt be obvious to anyone that 
we cannot blame a horse’s intelligence because we ride him badly or 
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bit him wrongly. The reply to all these contentions is a very simple 
one. The well-trained, well-ridden horse does none of these things. 
He doesn’t shy (except for some obvious reason), he doesn’t pull, and 
he doesn’t refuse. So if your opponent’s horses do these things he muft 
queftion his own intelligence rather than that of his ihid. So far I 
have only attempted to demolish the arguments of the other side. I 
will now give you some definite examples of intelligence in horses, 
which I hope will be sufficiently cogent to convince any of your friends 
who may read this letter. 

It is, of course, well known that horses have wonderful homing 
powers. They will find their way to, or recognise their Slable under 
the mofl disadvantageous circumftances, such as in a thick fog. Some 
people call this inilindl; personally I prefer to say that it shows a con- 
siderable intelligence. 

Again, in the liable horses recognise even the footflep of the 
friend who comes with sugar or carrots, and they also know when 
to expert the titbit. For inftance, he may walk by at other times, and 
no attention is paid. Does not this show signs of intelligence? Horses 
know and associate cause with effe<5l. For inftance, they know a red 
coat denotes a hunting day, they will pick out the soft spots on a 
road to trot on if their feet are tender, or they will seleft the hard 
places if the going is too deep elsewhere. They know quite well the 
difference between a race meeting and a hunt meet directly they have 
had the necessary experience. They know when they are going to be 
ridden by good riders or bad ones. I have adhially known a badly 
treated horse who would throw himself down in the yard if you 
attempted to mount with a whip in your hand, but on other occasions 
would £land quite quiedy. If a horse has no intelligence, how do you 
account for this? 

The cuteness horses display in opening doors is quite amusing, 
and hence the variety of designs we see in flables to overcome this 
litde trait. Does this show Cupidity? 
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You see, moft horses are simply not allowed to use their brains. 
They arc tied up to a wall for twenty-two hours out of every twenty- 
four, often quite alone and in the dark. How can anyone expert any 
development of the brain under such conditions? But when a horse 
is in a box with a half-door, facing the yard, then you will sec his 
head looking out all day long. Horses treated like that don’t shy much. 

Then, again, I am confident that horses think over the day’s 
work very carefully. For inftance, we see a horse who has per- 
siftendy refused some fence in his schooling one day will ilart off the 
next day and jump it without any trouble. 

Horses know at once people who are sympathetic, and show their 
dislike of those who are harsh and rough in a moment. 

Are not these also signs of intelligence? 

I remember also once seeing a pony that had been very badly 
wounded lying in his box. So bad was he that the veterinary surgeon 
who was present decided to put him out of his misery and told the 
farrier-major to fetch the humane-killer. But the moment the farrier 
arrived, the pony, whose sense of self-preservation made him realise 
that something serious was about to happen, got up, and seemed so 
much better it was decided to give him another chance. He lived for 
many more years and played polo for several seasons after. Now, I 
am convinced that that pony felt what was about to happen to him, 
juft as if he had underftood every word. 

It seems to me that those people who call the horse a ftupid 
animal have never been in sympathy with him. Personally, the more 
I have to do with them the less ftupid I think they arc. In fad, I find 
they arc always easy to teach and moft tradable pupils. But you muft 
undcriland them, and that takes a good many years of experience 
and knowledge. 

Your affed. father, 

M. 
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DO HORSES LIKE FOX-HUNTING? 


M y DEAR JOHN, 

You tell me that you have read that although it is 
doubtful whether horses enjoy ordinary exercise and it is 
certain they dislike polo, yet it is a positive fad that they do enjoy 
hunting. So you raised the question with some of your sporting 
friends, and the answers you got were very confliding. 

Yes, I am quite sure they were. The divergency of view you get 
in all horsey matters from horsey people is one of the surprising things 
in life. 


However, let us tackle the subjed in a draightforward way, and 
see to what conclusion a logical sequence of ideas will bring us. Fird 
of all, we will take the quedion literally, and then we will discuss 
it in its broader aspeds. 

Do horses like fox-hunting? Well, my lad, what is fox-hunting? 
It is the science of killing a fox by pursuing him with hounds. There- 
fore, if horses like fox-hunting, they enjoy and appreciate this art. 
That is to say, at the meet they underdand for what purpose the 
hounds are there, they enjoy hearing the hounds in cover, and under- 
dand what they are doing. At the “ gone away ” signal they under- 
dand what is happening, during the view they have a full knowledge 
of the hunt and of checks and of cads, and that when a kill takes 
place or the fox runs into a drain they appreciate the success or other- 
wise of the day’s sport. 

If you believe all this, then you mud credit the horse with being 
the mod intelligent of all animals, even more so than mod of “ the 
field,” because I can assure you that it is only about one person in ten 
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HUNTING QUA HUNTING 

can accurately describe the day’s sport when he gets home, and only 
one in a hundred who understands the art of hunting thoroughly. 

But, of course, you don’t believe it. It is perfedly obvious that 
your horse does not underhand these things at all. He certainly 
doesn’t care what is being hunted, or what is killed, whether it’s a 
fox, a badger, a hare, a deer, or a rabbit. It is very doubtful whether 
he undcrflands that anything is being killed at all. He may certainly 
occasionally prick up his cars at the “ break up ” when the huntsman is 
sounding his horn and the hounds arc fighting over the carcass, juft in 
the same way he would look up at a menagerie or other ftrangc 
objcdl which happened to be passing, but it is not usual for him even 
to do this. If the hunt has been hot and exhaufting, his chief occupa- 
tion is to regain his wind and cool off, and I think the only pleasure 
he actually gets at the “kill” under such circumftanccs is at the 
pleasant reft from the arduous work of galloping through mud and 
plough. 

But I think I have said enough to show that the ftatement cannot 
be taken literally. No horse enjoys hunting qud hunting. 

So let us sec if we can come to any conclusion in the broader 
asped. 

A day’s hunting for the horse means, firftly, an extra good feed for 
breakfaft. I am sure he likes that, but what else? Then he is saddled 
up and ridden or led to the meet, probably several miles along a road. 
As this is much the same as his daily exercise, only probably a little 
less intcrefting, he cannot care about this part particularly. As he 
approaches the meet he secs other horses on the road, which may or 
may not intcreft him. If they do, he shows no signs of it — that is to 
say, if he is going to be properly ridden. 

Now, before going any farther, I muft dwell upon this point for 
a moment. 

I said : “ If he is going to be properly ridden.” What often 
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THE CATTLE-TRUCKING JOG 

happens is this : Many horses know that during a day’s hunting they 
are going to experience an immensity of discomfort Their mouths arc 
to suffer serious discomfort, or their sides to be pitted with the spur, or 
their riders are never going to allow them to jump any fence with free- 
dom. Perhaps they know they will experience all of these things. 
Horses ridden so, when they see they are being taken to a meet, 
often begin to play up a bit. They show irritation, they break out 
into a sweat, they won’t fland flill, and so on. These signs are often 
taken by their owners as those of pleasure, but if they think so, they 
know the mentality of the horse as little as the arts of equitation. 

So much for those unfortunate horses that are going to be badly 
ridden. They, at leaft, cannot possibly enjoy the day’s sport. 

We will now return to those horses who will be well and care- 
fully ridden. 

They have now reached the meet. They walk about in a field round 
and round, or wait about till their maflers arrive. I do not know 
what particular pleasure this can be to a horse. Then hounds move 
off, and the horses do a “ catde-trucking ” trot to cover. As this is 
not altogether pleasurable for the rider, I think it can be ftill less so 
for the horse, except that in so far as he is a gregarious animal, he is, 
at leafl, in the company of his kind. We then come to the cover 
side. Here he may walk up and down, or wait, crowded in a gate- 
way. The sound of the horn may remind him that all is not going 
to be tranquil and easy, but, generally speaking, he pays little atten- 
tion to whatever is going on. 

When hounds come near, well brought up hunting people turn 
their horse’s heads towards them, left a hound should be kicked. As 
this is a fundamental rule, it docs not speak well of the ordinary 
horse’s natural love of hounds, docs it? (Of course, those horses who 
arc brought up amongft hounds never kick them, but that is entirely 
beside the point, because we are speaking of the inherent desires and 
enjoyment of the horse.) 
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“gallop” joy 

Then we come to the hunt. This is the occasion when a well- 
ridden horse may at laft gain some pleasure, if the hunt happens to 
be a short and fail one. I think it is perfedlly reasonable to believe 
that a horse docs enjoy a good gallop in company with others, but 
only undet certain somewhat rare conditions. He mnSt have been 
thoroughly schooled, so that there is no undue pressure upon his 
mouth; he muft be fit, and fresh, and, when well ridden, I feel sure 
he enjoys a good jump. 

But these things have nothing to do with hunting. He would 
equally enjoy his gallop at a paper chase or a gymkhana meeting. 
The queilion of hounds and hunting simply docs not arise. 

But even under the moSt charming conditions let us sec what would 
happen at the firft check. Supposing we dropped the reins upon the 
horse’s neck and allowed him to do cxadlly as he wished. I think 
we should find he would begin to cat grass for a short while, and then 
he would turn for home, and if no obflaclcs were in his way, he would 
soon be back there. So that you cannot be absolutely sure that your 
horse enjoys even this. 

What we mu^l avoid is believing that excitement means pleasure. 
Lots of horses get rcfUcss, not because they enjoy, but because they 
fear. I know of one mailer of hounds whose horses will never allow 
him to mount quietly when he is in a pink coat, but at all other 
times they will ftand without difficulty. This intcrefling little fad 
denotes two things. Firftly, the intelligence of the horse, and, 
secondly, that horses do not like a day’s hunting if they arc not 
properly ridden. 

Having now dispossessed your mind of a good many obvious 
fallacies, let us look at the queflion from a somewhat new, but highly 
logical, asped. 


A horse likes that which gives him pleasure, and he expresses his 
sadsfadion in tranquilHty. When he is happy he is quiet; when he 
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is worried he is excited. There can be no pleasure in pain, so that if 
we are hanging on to our horse’s mouth we muft not think his 
eagerness is enjoyment, but rather a desire to get it over as quickly 
as possible. 

There can be little pleasure in galloping through mud hock-deep 
or in jumping continually in heavy ground. It cannot be a great 
pleasure to charge a thorn fence, but the fad that they do so for an 
asking should credit them with a place amongfl the angels. 

It cannot be an unqualified joy to be kept out from the flable 
for nine or ten hours or so without food and to return tired out. 

But this is the experience of many hunters, is it not?— especially 
those of young subalterns, who never know when to come home or 
when their horse has had enough. 

No, my boy, you can take it from me that no horse likes 
hunting for itself alone, but a sound, ht horse does like a good gallop 
in good company, over sound grass, with a nice clean fence or two 
which he can take in his flride. But he does like to come home when 
he has had enough. 

Your affedl, father, 

M. 
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BLINKERS 


M y dear JOHN, 

You now ask me a very ftraightforward queition: 
“Why is it necessary for driving horses to wear blinkers, 
and for riding horses to do without them?” 

The question is diredl enough, but the answer is less so. Perhaps 
the beff reply is that, as we always have put them on, we always shall. 
This is admittedly feeble, but conservatism is the refuge of the simple, 
and the ftand-by of those who will not think. 

Once an experiment has become a cuffom it muff be venerated, 
and even though it ages into decay it muff never be deposed from its 
shrine. Hence the way of the reformer is hard, his path is thorny, 
and his progress slow. 

However, nothing daunted, I will tackle this much-overlooked 
question with whatever lucidity I can command. 

In the coaching days blinkers were found useful for the wheelers, 
because when it was necessary to touch up a leader with the whip it 
was important that the wheelers should not see the lash swishing 
over their heads or round their flanks, and as at any time it might 
be necessary to change a wheeler and a leader, and also generally for 
the sake of uniformity, it became the cuflom to put all your horses 
into blinkers. 


Again, when breaking in a horse to harness, it was considered 
necessary to prevent his seeing the wheels following him, in case he 
should become frightened and bolt. 

It was also considered necessary to prevent any horse from seeing 
the movement of the whip, because it was mofl inconvenient if 
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the driver was merely saluting a lady, or tightening his hat on his 
head, for the horses to think they were going m be hit. 

This, of course, shows that they used the whip much too freely 
in those days; but ibill, you ask me for the reasons, and there they arc. 

Shying never was a reason, but it was often an excuse, for blinkers, 
and, having said this much, I have given every possible reason there 
ever was for their use. 

Riding horses, of course, never wanted them, because the rider is 
supposed to have much more control over his horse than the driver, 
who also may have more than one to look after. 

But let us forget it is an immemorial cuftom and ask ourselves if 
any of these reasons apply to-day. 

Firil, coaches are no more, so that asped: can be removed, but 
we find instead quiet old cart-horses dragging loads in blinkers. Why ? 
No one can say. We see every horse that pulls a vehicle, whether it 
be an ancient cab-horse, a coder's cart, a waggon, or a delivery van, 
in blinkers. Why? No one can say. 

The power of cudom is terrific. The eye accudoms itself to any- 
thing. So much so that the blinker, which is the mod hideous thing 
imaginable, disfiguring the whole beauty of a horse’s face, is by some 
people supposed to be beautiful, and that horses look so undressed 
without them ! I wonder if they would also think their wives undressed 
because they had discarded the crinoline ! 

Some people think blinkers are necessary because of shying, quite 
forgetting tliat well-schooled horses seldom shy, to begin with, and 
blinkers don’t dop them if they did. In fa<d, horses who get only a 
partial glimpse of an objedl are much more likely to shy than if they 
can use their eyes as Nature intended them. One of the mod crying 
scandals of our dreets to-day arc those hooded blinkers, whereby 
horses arc driven blindfold, merely because the unfortunate horse has 
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arc so inhuman they should never be allowed in a civilised country. 

It is no use critics saying that blinkers muft be necessary or else 
they would never have become so prevalent, because there arc some 
countries where they are never used at all, and also in our own we 
have many examples of horses being driven without them, railway 
carts being an outflanding example. 

So that, as we know they are not necessary, can anyone produce 
any reason why we should continue to use them? 

Perhaps we might flart their abolition on the donkeys pulling 
vegetable carts. I feel sure there is no one who will dispute their 
inutility there. 

Your affed. father, 

M. 
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TAILS 




M y dear JOHN, 

When I saw your horses the other day I was horrified. 
Their tails looked as if the moth had been at them one end 
and the rats at the other. That comes of not knowing how to pull a 
tail yourself and of leaving it to your groom, who apparently knows 
less. 


Tails are terribly important. It doesn’t matter what price you 
have paid for your horse, how good looking he may otherwise be, if 
his tail is badly kept, he looks like something out of a Brighton “ fly.” 
On the other hand, if you have a cheap horse, and his tail is beautifully 
trimmed and clean, then it is wonderful the value it will give him. 

The trouble is that when we ride we don’t see the tail as a rule, 
and when we do it is hardly a moment to discuss niceties of this sort. 

But the rules for looking after them are quite easy and should 
present no difficulty once you have got them into your head. 

The firfl rule is to see that the tail is thoroughly clean. It muft 
be carefully brushed out every day, and the comb muSt never be used. 
Don’t forget that the main hairs of the tail are extremely long, and 
that what can be so easily pulled out or broken off takes months and 
months to grow again. In fad, it is a grave queftion, especially with 
old horses, whether they ever do come back. 

The thicked part of a tail should be the end, and you mud realise 
that those long hairs which reach the end dart very high up — much 
higher up than you would suppose. So that no hair should be removed 
from any portion of the dock except those fairly short ones high up 
near the root of the tail. 
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Take a diftance of only about 6 inches from the root, and the 
feathering portion of those hairs can be pulled, or .frizzed, or even cut 
off at the roots, juft as circumftances demand and fancy didfates. No 
hairs on the top outside should ever be touched, only those on the 
sides and underneath. 

This will give the nice clean-cut appearance we want. It brings 
out the tail well from the buttocks, and the heavy end gives a 
delightful swing as the horse moves along. 

Then we come to the queftion of trimming the end. Except with 
Arabs and suchlike horses, whose tails should be left in the natural 
ftatc, the end should be cut off square. The length should be fairly 
short in winter so as to keep it out of the mud, and it should be 
allowed to grow so that in the summer-time it is long enough to 
tackle the flies. 

In the Army the old rule used to be a hand’s breadth from the^ 
hock, but nowadays tails arc usually longer than this, and quite 
righdy so, so that a good rule is to keep them about hock-high. 

When you pull the tail down to measure it so as to cut it off with 
the tail-cutter, you muft see that the cutter points well upwards, with 
the handles well depressed so that the snick is made with an upward 
cut. It will then be found that when the horse carries his tail naturally 
the trimming has become quite square, because, of course, when the 
horse extends his dock the outer hairs have much farther to go than 
the inner ones. So that as we cut we should see that the inside hairs 
arc the shorteft. 

I have already told you of the folly of bandaging tails, but when 
travelling in a horse-box you muft put on a tail cover because horses 
are so liable to rub themselves, and if they do, it may take weeks to 
rctftify what has been done in a few minutes. 

Don’t attempt to pull or trim a tail until it is thoroughly clean 
and well brushed, and do only a very little at a time. Keep on 
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walking the horse round and round you and juft take out those hairs 
which offend, and be very careful to leave the others. 

A good tail is the sign of a good groom and of careful ftable 
management, juft as a bad one is the hall-mark of carelessness and 
inefficiency. 

Juft to show you how important tails are, I give you a few examples 
which will make you think, even if they do nothing else — 







So next time I come along into your ftable I hope to see a considerable 
improvement in this line, or else I shall mark you down as a bad 
ftable manager. 

I have only one word to add. 

Never buy a docked horse under any circumftances. It is the only 
way we can help to ftop this monftrous practice, which is a disgrace 
to any civilised community. 

Your affed. father, 

M. 








A COMPARISON 


M y dear JOHN, 

From your letter you seem to think that the English 
mufl b| the heft riders in the world because they have ridden 
for so long and are, generally speaking, such “ horsey ” people. 

Well, you may be right, sonny, but I have travelled about a good 
deal, and I don’t think a nation cxifls that doesn’t fancy itself in horse- 
manship. Each one is delightfully satisfied with its own training and 
performances, and each runs down the other. The great similarity is 
that they all run down English riding, and England runs down them 
all. This is a pity. 

The fad is, that we usually contemn what we do not underdand, 
and few take the trouble to dudy the horsemanship of any country 
except their own. But when we think it over we find that each 
country has the equitation it requires. The standard is dependent 
upon climatic and local conditions to a much greater extent than you 
would at fird suppose. 

If we take many countries in Europe, such as Russia, Poland, 
Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Audria, Hungary, 
etc., we find that they are ice-bound for many months in the winter, 
when outside riding is impossible. This drives them into riding 
schools, where they have to enjoy themselves as bed they can. During 
all these months they work at the “ dressage ” and the schooling 
generally of their horses. When the spring comes and the countryside 
becomes fit to ride after all the snow has melted, they have no natural 
country to cross such as we have in England. There are no hedges, 
or ditches, and not a farmer would allow you to set foot on one piece 
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of land, unless he were duly compensated. So as there is no means 
easy to hand whereby they can enjoy cross-country riding, artificial 
courses have to be eredted. The point-to-point as we know it is quite 
impossible, but they do have cross-country competitions, in which 
fences have to be negotiated which would alarm even the boldeil 
thruster from our hunting shires. The show-ring is also another means 
of telling skill, and throughout the summer months this is the great 
source of intereft for all horse-loving people. This, too, is developed 
into a far greater standard of excellence than obtains in this country. 
The fences are much larger and more varied, and the skill required to 
get a “ clear ” round is very great. 

Thus you see that all these countries are intensely keen on riding, 
and do everything in their power according to local conditions to 
make themselves and their horses as efficient as possible. Although the 
snow quelfion doesn’t apply to countries like France, Italy, and Spain, 
yet, speaking, of course, generally, they have juft the same difficulties 
of getting any natural cross-country work. So that throughout Europe 
the riding school is used far more than in this country, and, in con- 
sequence, they have brought the schooling of horses and the accuracy 
of equitation to an immensely high ftandard. 

Let me give you an inftance. Here in England the exad position 
of the rider’s body in the saddle at the walk is not of much concern; 
as long as the rider sits reasonably well, that is all that matters. But 
this is not so where equitation is deeply ftudied. 

The beft teaching is supposed by some to be found in Budapeft, 
and one of the moft diftinguished German riders, in order to make 
perfedion more perfed, had taken a course there. The usual course 
lafts three years. After he had been there some months, he asked his 
teacher what he thought of his seat, expeding to get a compliment. 
He was sadly put in his place on being told : “ Oh, now and then, for 
a ftride or two, your seat is fair!” 
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You can see from this ftory that on the Continent equitation is 
raised to a standard quite unknown to anyone on this side of the 
Channel. 

In England the situation is entirely different. Here we have an 
open winter season, and hunting is a national inlUtution all over the 
country. Our countryside is interspersed with hedges and ditches; it is 
not too mountainous or too deep, and the farmers are amenable, so 
that the ambition of all young riders is to ride well enough to hunt, 
and that is all they think about. Consequently, the riding school is 
almoft taboo; it is not regarded as a source of pleasure or intcreft, but 
rather a nursery training, which mu^l be got through as quickly as 
possible. 

Diredly we can sit a fence with reasonable assurance, off we go 
hunting, and complete our training in the hard school of experience. 
Throughout the whole winter we can thus intereft ourselves, not so 
much with the art of equitation as with the sport of hunting, and as 
the spring approaches we have innumerable hunt race-meetings, which 
arc delightfully sporting and entertaining. When, therefore, the 
summer comes and the ground gets hard, our great English riding 
public turn their horses out to grass and take up some odier amuse- 
ment until the hunting season comes round again. 

Jumping in the show ring is quite secondary, and does not hold 
their hearts or their intereft. “A lot of trick jumping,” is the usual 
comment of the hunting man if he sees a competitor jumping fault- 
lessly in the ring. 

But although we may not possess on this account very many “ fault- 
less horsemen,” we do have a lot of “ splendid men to hounds,” who 
iland supreme in their own field, juft as our Continental friends ftand 
at the top of school work. 

Then, again, in the Colonies, and in America, the situation is 
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once more very different. Here the chief occupation is cattle ranch- 
ing and how to cover enormous diflances with as litde inconvenience 
to both horse and rider as possible. 

Although their methods may appear to us crude, yet they are as 
effective as the situation demands. Though they have nothing to 
jump, they have buck-jumpers to tame, and the principles of their 
saddles, bridles, fhrrups, ffyle, and syftem are all framed upon their 
immediate requirements. 

In Eaflcrn America, where fox-hunting exifts, they have only poSl 
and rails and snake-fences to jump. Hence all their show-ring jumps 
and their hunt ileeplechases have plain timber for the obstacles, and 
the negotiation of this fence is considered pretty well sufficient train- 
ing for their needs. 

The seat that these various countries adopt is that of necessity. 
The cowboy rides long, the hunting man rides medium, and the Con- 
tinental expert, when giving an exhibition, rides short. The English- 
man sits back over his fences in the hunting-field, because the land 
is unknown and he wishes to be prepared for eventualities. The 
foreigner, who, although jumping very much bigger obflacles, does 
know what the land is like, finds it necessary to ride forward. So he 
is much surprised that anyone can think differendy. Do not suppose 
that because we do so much hunting here that we alone can ride. 

I have often heard it said that “ No doubt some of these foreigners 
can ride well enough over these made-up fences in the show-ring, 
where all is plain sailing, but that they would never hold a candle 
to our beft men to hounds across a natural country.” It is a great 
pity that people should talk like this. As far as pure equitation goes, 
the Continent is a long way ahead of us, but when it comes to 
“ riding to hounds,” then we are talking of something else. 

Riding to hounds means a knowledge of that particular country, 
and the run of a fox. It means a knowledge of etiquette, manners, 
cuftoms, habits, and hunting lore. It means the quick eye for a gate. 
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a gap, or a “ bottom,” and some rudiments of farming. It means a 
knowledge of what your horse can do, when to creep, and crawl, and 
* when to fly a fence. All these things cannot be' picked up in a day. 
So that when some diftinguished foreigner appears in the hunting- 
field and loses hounds, or otherwise doesn’t shine, don’t go and say 
he can’t ride, or that he is a funk. You would soon find out your 
miftake if you challenged him to any feat of horsemanship. He 
didn’t shine because he was a little at sea in new surroundings, and 
was out to follow and to observe and not to lead the field. 

But I think you would probably be very surprised if you knew 
what he was thinking of your riding. 

Your affed. father, 

M. 






MARTINGALES 


Y DEAR JOHN, 

So you’ve had a jolly good bang on the nose from your 
horse’s head, have you? You found it very painful, I have 
no doubt. It is all swelled up, you say, and looks like a good old 
ftrawberry. Well, well, I am very sorry and all that, but why do you 
ride in a running martingale? Damned silly, I call it. No doubt they 
look very pretty, and many of your friends have recommended them, 
but has it helped you in any way? It seems to me that the firft, laft, 
and only objed of a martingale is to be effeeftive. If it isn’t that, it is 
meaningless. So let us see what light a little plain common sense will 
bring to bear on this problem. 

What is the objed of a martingale, anyway? Firff, to dop a horse 
throwing his head so high that you don’t get these bangs on the nose. 
Well, you now know the running martingale does not prevent that. 
Second, to prevent ftar-gazing; but in this particular pattern a horse 
can carry his head as high as he likes when he wants to, so it is no 
good for that purpose. Third, when a horse chucks his head up 
suddenly, as when colleding himself after some bad blunder, it is to 
prevent the reins from getting all on the same side of his neck. Now, 
the running martingale under such circumftances docs certainly keep 
one rein in its place, but it doesn’t keep the other, so it isn’t much 
good even in this case. Fourth, if the rider is in the habit of getting 
his hands very high as he jumps, and, when so doing, screwing his 
horse’s head nearly off, then it does keep the drain in a better dire^on; 
but this is an expedient for tyros when being badly taught, and not 
for accomplished horsemen like yourself. 
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On the other hand, the weight of the rings upon the rein interferes 
with the play of your wrift and fingers upon the horse’s mouth, and 
in this way is a definite handicap. 

So that it seems to be sadly deficient in answering to the normal 
requirements of what a martingale should do, and added to this are 
its complications in sometimes getting tied up in the hasp of a gate, 
or of getting the rings mixed up with the D’s of the bit, unless mofl 
unsightly “ flops ” are fluck on to the reins. So that, however much 
you like using a running martingale, you mufl admit it answers to 
no requirement, and can be described without much exaggeration as 
utterly useless. 

If you mufl have a martingale, there are two kinds which do 
perform their fundions : one is the “ Irish,” which is very useful 
for a horse that keeps on throwing his head about a lot. This is 
merely a loop going round all four reins, jufl underneath the horse’s 
chin, which is a perfedly effedivc device for the purpose, and gives 
the rider complete freedom of rein on the horse’s mouth. But this sort 
doesn’t prevent broken noses and isn’t much use in consequence. So 
we now come to the only martingale which is effedive and docs 
fundion. That is the ” flanding ” one, which is a flrap fixed on to 
the horse’s nose-band, and of sufficient length to give him plenty of 
freedom when he jumps, but short enough to keep his head from 
pointing to the sky. 

I think everybody admits that this method is the mofl effedivc 
because there is no weight on the reins, and there is less to catch in 
the gateway, and no rings to get into the bit; but some think it may 
interfere with a horse’s jumping and perhaps cause him to fall. 

This view was forgivable enough before the days of inflantancous 
photography, but now, when every movement of a horse has been 
scientifically examined over and over again, we should know that the 
adion of a horse’s head when he jumps is not up, but down and out, 
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or rather, perhaps, it is more accurate to say out and down. So that 
as long as the martingale is let out sufficiendy far to give the horse 
all reasonable freedom, then it cannot possibly interfere with his action 
in any way. Once you admit this simple fa£l (and if you don’t believe 
it you can teff it out and see for yourself), the reft is easy. 

It does prevent your getting a sore nose. It does help you to keep 
his head down when approaching a fence. It does prevent his throwing 
his head so high the reins all come over on one side, and it does not 
interfere with the play of the reins on the mouth, and therefore it 
seems to me that it is the only martingale worth talking about. 

Mind you, the ftrap muft be fixed to the nose-band, and not, as is 
sometimes seen, on to the snaffle rings. This is a deteftable practice 
which may cause serious injury to the horse’s mouth, and muft not 
be considered for a moment. Some of our well-known trainers, 
especially on the Continent, arc averse to martingales at all; with 
much juftificarion they say that a well-trained horse should never 
require one. That is perfcdly true, but we cannot and do not ride 
pcrfcftly trained horses often, while moft of us have to be content 
with making or breaking young ones or curing bad ones, so that 
view certainly doesn’t apply to us. 

But there is one very ftrong reason to me why we should always 
use a ftanding martingale, and that is because the neck ftrap is moft 
valuable on many occasions, such as when going up a ftcep hill or 
when putting a horse at a fence, when we arc not sure of cither 
ourselves or the horse, and then we can put our fingers inside the 
ftrap, and the horse can jump how and when he pleases, with our 
knowledge that we shall never hang on to his mouth or interfere 
with him in any way. In schooling, the neck ftrap of the martingale 
is so useful its importance can hardly be overrated. If you ride a horse 
upon this alone, it is often quite remarkable what excellent results 
can be obtained. The confirmed puller may become quite temperate, 
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the fretting horse may give up his bad habits almofl at once. So 
, successful have I found it in schooling, I would never ride, school, or 
hunt without one. 

So if you want to make your riding a little easier for your horse, 
and less painful for yourself, throw away all your martingales except 
a landing one, and remember the words of Fillis, the well-known 
horse-trainer, who says : “ The landing martingale is the only one I 
would recommend.** 

If you do happen to ride in a running martingale again, remember 
that the rings should be put on the bit reins and not on those of the 
snaffle. The reason for this is obvious if you think it out, and, as I 
give you credit for some powers of reasoning, I will leave you to 
worry out the reason for yourself. 

Breastplates. — Sometimes with young horses, before they have 
got muscled up, the saddle keeps on slipping back. If you have one 
like this, for Heaven’s sake don’t put a breaftplatc on. If you think it 
out, a device like this cannot do any good. So let’s think for a change. 
I will put it to you in this way : If the girth slips back, say, 4 inches, 
the position is one which muft be reftified at once. So this breaflplate, 
to do any good, mnit prevent the girth from slipping back even only 
so far as that. In order to do this it would have to be put on very tight 
indeed. If you did so you would wear a sore in the horse’s shoulder 
in no time, and very likely, when things got acute, it would break. 
But whatever it did, it would not Stop the girth from slipping. If you 
put it on loose in the normal way it is obviously utterly useless. 

There is only one tip that I know of to ftop this very troublesome 
thing, and that is to use firing girths. I have never known these not 
to solve the problem. So take this tip, and never, never ride a horse 
in a breaflplate, but buy a firing girth. 
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MY DEAR FATHER, 

I was dining out the other night, and my hoH was an elderly 
gentleman of the old school He said that it was perjeflly disguHing 
to see women riding aflride, Firli of all, they were never intended to 
put their legs across a saddle, and even if they were they hadn't got 
the Hrength to do it; that nice, ladylike people rode side-saddle only, 
and that nothing looked so attradive as a well-turned-out lady sitting 
gracefully on one side of her horse. 

He was moil vehement about it all, so much so that it llruc\ me 
there muSi he something wea\ about his case, or else he wouldn't 
have got so excited about it. 

So, father, I wish you would give me your views about this, as I 
myself don't know quite what to thin\. 

Your affed, son, 

JOHN, 
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M y dear JOHN, 

You were a very small boy when the suffragettes were 
at their zenith. About 1913-1914 they were fighting police- 
men, inflituting hunger-ftrikes, chaining themselves to railings, and 
performing many other feats of heroism in order that they should 
bring their cause up to a matter of such importance that Parliament 
would absolutely have to sit up and take notice. 

Women did this, not because they wanted to, but because they 
found that mankind in general simply will not embrace any new notion 
until it is forced on them. They had found, through many long years 
of weary application by conflitutional methods, that it was impossible 
to appeal to men’s reason, that force was the only solution. They 
applied force, and they got the vote. 

But during all those many months of ftrenuous fighting it was 
indeed rare to hear anyone praising their efforts. The word “ suffra- 
gette ” was one of contempt. No suffragette could be a perfed lady. 
They were laughed to scorn. Every paper held them in contempt. 
And why? Only because they wanted what was perfedlly sensible and 
right, honeft and obvious — votes for women. 

And now they have got the vote every woman is a suffragette, 
and where are all the objedions? They have vanished like raids before 
the rising sun. The country has not gone to the dogs. Parliament is 
ftill conduded by men, and indcad of finding that woman’s suffrage 
is a menace and a folly, it has worked so well that it has been 
extended to complete equality with men. “ The perfed lady ” walks 
to the poll with the pride and satisfadion her “ unladylike ” siders 
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have won for her. We hear no more that it is immodeft to want a 
vote; we only wonder why it was not granted before. So bear these 
things in mind when you hear to-day of the objedions to the cross- 
saddle. Although unconneded with Parliamentary matters, it is 
singularly like. 

The arguments used by those who are againd it are almod identical. 
They say that it is unladylike to ride cross-saddle, that Nature never 
intended it, that women are not drong enough, that they are shaped 
wrong, that it is dangerous, that the only graceful seat is the side- 
saddle, and so on. But if we take each of these objedions one by one 
and think them over, we find they, too, evaporate. So let us examine 
them for a moment. 


If a woman was physically incapable of riding adride, it would 
include the sex generally; but we see many riding in this way 
excellently, so it can’t possibly apply to womankind as a whole. 

The quedion of being ladylike or otherwise is, of course, absurd. 
In my young days it was indelicate to show an ankle, but now in all 
classes of society the very short skirt is worn as a matter of course, and 
knees are displayed with freedom and frequency. 

The point of looking graceful when sitting side-saddle is entirely 
a matter of fashion and of what the eye is accudomed to. The crinoline 
and the budle used to be considered mod elegant, but now are only 
figures of fun for fancy dress. I feel sure that you will live to see the 
day when the side-saddle will be regarded as an amusing relic of a 
bygone folly. 


It is difficult indeed to discover why some ladies dick to it so 
tenaciously in these days when they arc free to do what they like. It 
^ is much more expensive. The saddle and the habit both cod con- 
m siderably more. It is also so condant a source of sore backs that it 
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JUMPING 

requires rebuffing and adjuftment very often. Moreover, it weighs 
much more, and it is certain that every horse would benefit by its 
abolition. 

As it is necessary for a lady’s shoulders to be square to the front 
to ride well, the use of a side-saddle develops her muscles unevenly. 
So much so is this acknowledged that some people try to ride on a 
different side from day to day. 

It is, of course, a fbonger seat than the cross-saddle, and this is 
the beft argument that can be urged in its favour. But even this is 
not very convincing. Its very strength makes a fall more dangerous, 
as a woman cannot get away so clearly as a man. 

For indifferent riders who have not pradised jumping cross-saddle, 
the side-saddle is, of course, a great help, but many ladies admit that 
they fear to jump cross-saddle because they have not had enough 
experience. 

A good many ladies also believe that it requires too ffrong a grip 
for them to jump cross-saddle. This may be accurate in those cases 
where jumping has been taught upon wrong lines. But if they 
have had the good fortune to learn to sit well balanced over their 
fences, they will be the firft to ailmit the invalidity of this argument 
againft the cross-saddle. 

As regards appearance, whenever I see a lady looking well on a 
horse side-saddle, I think how splendid she would look the other way, 
and how very elegant she muft really be to look even passably well 
screwed round as she is on one side of the horse. 

There is one other argument that is used. It is said that, as women 
have round thighs, they cannot ride aftride properly. If this is so, 
why should those men who have round thighs be able to ride as well 
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No, my boy. Those arguments won't hold water for a moment. 
They are advanced only by the supporters of the side-saddle to bolftcr 
up a weak case. 

As far as riding is concerned, I don't know what a round thigh 
is, and, when it comes to Strength, give me every time the man with 
short, round legs in preference to one with long, skinny ones. 

It may be said that some ladies' figures are of such proportions 
that cross-saddle riding is unsightly. This may be so, but then those 
figures look very uncomfortable riding side-saddle; and anyway, if the 
reason is a good one for women, I have never heard a fat man 
suggesting he should ride side-saddle so as to look more elegant. 

Finally, 70 per cent, of the art of riding is in the use of the leg, 
and those ladies who have never ridden cross-saddle have never 
experienced a quarter of the pleasure they might do. They doubtless 
don’t know what they miss, otherwise they wouldn’t Stand it for 
a minute. They come under the category of those who, having been 
offered freedom, hate to be free. 

So now you can gather what my opinion is on the matter. 

I think there is only one place for the side-saddle, and that is in 
a museum. 

Your affeft. father, 

M. 





HINTS ON HUNTING 
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-Y DEAR JOHN, 

Now that you arc going to ftart hunting more or less 
'regularly, I intend to give you juft a few little tips, which, 
if you remember not only when you arc not hunting, but when you 
are, I think you will find of as much value to you as they have been 
to me. 

The firft golden rule is to ride your horse corrcdly all the time: 
no slopping about, but make him gallop collcftcdly from ftart to 
finish. The worft possible falls that occur in the hunting-field (and 
everybody will tell you this) are those totally unexpeded ones (gallop- 
ing into a rabbit hole, for example), when the horse comes down so 
quickly that the rider has had no time to save himself in any way. 

Now, although such things may occur to any of us at any time, 
I do say that the chances of such a fall can be almoft entirely eradiated 
if we arc riding our horses with balance and with heed to what we 
arc doing. The fad that we arc paying attention makes the horse do 
so too, but if we go cantering or even galloping along with our legs 
flopping and our minds wandering, then danger lurks in every anthill 
and peril in every hole. No matter how easy the going may appear, 
be always prepared for the unexpeded. 

A business man told me the other day that he always conduded 
his business with an eye to possible legal proceedings, and he was 
wise. The rider is also wise who never regards any going so asy that 
he can afford to forget the possibility of misadventure. If people would 
remember this simple rule we should have far fewer falls on the flat 
with their occasional fatal results. 
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SAFETY FIRST 

The next rule is to ride at every gap and every obftaclc, no matter 
how small or insignificant it may be, as if it were a formidable fence. 
iPull your horse together and face him at it, juft in the same way as 
you do at any ordinary jump; and, what is more, don’t be ashamed 
to do so. Sometimes you may be apt to think: “Oh, this is so 
ridiculously easy, I should be making an ass of myself if I were to 
shorten up my reins, colled my horse, and ride him at it.” And that 
is the pitfall I am asking you to avoid. I can assure you that nearly 
every bad fall out hunting takes place over these ridiculously small 
places. The rider, thinking there is no need to bother, gallops on, 
with his eyes, perhaps, on the huntsman and his attention set on the 
hounds. The horse, who misses the accuftomed “aid,” also gallops 
carelessly forward. The innocent litde tree root, which shows up so 
inconspicuously, is unbreakable and without bend. The horse, un- 
colleded and taken unawares, may easily fall, and the rider, whose 
mind was far away, finds his body is extremely adjacent to mother 
earth, and he is lucky if he gets off with a few bruises. 

Ride every fence, every gap, every grip, every cart-rut, every ridge 
and furrow with attention. Colled your horse as he gallops and as he 
jumps, and you will find that your falls are few and your mishaps 
infrequent. 

Then we come to the fences you jump. Don’t forget the size of a 
jump depends upon the capacity of your horse. Because you sec some- 
one sailing over sqme ftake and bind with perfed ease, do not suppose 
that you can necessarily do the same thing. I remember a good many 
years ago Admiral Craddock, who so gallantly met his death in the 
Coronel batde, used to hunt sometimes with the Quorn. He always 
was well mounted, and there was no ftraighter man to hounds 
in all England than he. One day I was on a hireling, and I espied his 
well-known figure gliding over what looked like a plain poft and 
rails in the corner of a field. That’s the place for me, thought I, as I 




crammed my old crock along. When I got close to it, and was going 
too faft to ftop, I discovered it had in front of it a very broad and 
; fairly deep ditch, which made the jump quite beyond the capacity of 
my poor little horse. As we couldn’t ftop, I juft threw the reins at 
him and left the solution of the problem to him. He solved it very 
cleverly. He put his fore-feet in the bottom of the ditch (which put 
the rail to quite six feet) and then hoicked himself over with a lurch, 
a wriggle, and a rattle, and we were safely the other side ! But that 
taught me not to go following the top-notchers on horses quite 
unfitted for the job. 

So that’s the firft thing to get into your head. Only jump 
those fences which arc within the capacity of your horse, and then 
only when you muft. Normally you should take on the smallcft place 
or the casieft place, and make for a gate whenever you can. 

Although we all admire the courage of the young thruftcr, we 
laugh at his ingenuousness when we sec him taking on big fences 
quite unnecessarily. 

I remember one day, when out with the Bicefter, a young under- 
graduate from Oxford, about to go through a gap juft in front of me, 
suddenly espied one of his pals from another college jumping the 
fence higher up. This was too much for him, so he pulled away from 
the easy gap, galloped up the hedgerow, and jumped the fence at the 
same spot his rival had done! It was magnificent, but it wasn’t 
hunting. Then there is another point. Nearly every day when you 
arc out you will see horses falling about over quite simple fences, and 
you will sec also horses being ftaked and otherwise hurt quite fre- 
quently. Although no one in his senses would suggeft that mishap 
can be eliminated from the hunting-field, I do assure you that you 
can reduce the chances of misfortune to a very great extent if only 
you will take the trouble to school your horses well before you take 
them hunting. 
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WHEN TO STOP 

You will often hear it said, “The heft place to school a horse 
is in the hunting-field,” but never was worse advice given. It is the 
final place to do the schooling in. When you have spent many weeks 
in training your horse to jump properly, then you can take him out 
with hounds. By doing so you will avoid many of the usual mishaps 
which occur so often (and so avoidably) in the day’s hunting. 

If you are hunting in a bank country, such as Ireland, remember 
always to keep your body forward and give the horse his head. There 
are lots of backs which have been needlessly broken through riders 
not carrying out this vitally important rule. In fact, I will go so far 
as to say that if you ride in this way you will never break a back. 

Never jump under a tree, and be very careful of low railway 
arches, because if the horse jumps higher than you think in the fir^ 
inftancc, or makes any kind of spring in the second, your head will 
be caught and you will be lucky if you get off with a StiS neck. 

Never ride a tired horse. When your horse has had enough, so 
have you. It is not sporting to flop out till hounds go home; if your 
horse has had more than enough, it is selfish. 

Mofl of your veterinary troubles occur when your horse is tired. 
Fresh horses do not sprain their ligaments, and the tired horse falls 
heavily. 

Now, that is all I have to say to you. Other tips and knowledge 
you will find admirably presented in the many books that have be^ 
written on hunting, to which I have nothing to add. 

Let courage crown your caution, and do not think prudence is 
the comrade of cowardice. 

Your affed. father, 

M. 
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